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‘Important Announcements 


m CVUTEVEVETIVVTAVAGO “TDEAS acquired by direct observation 
form a basis for imagining those things 


which are distant and unknown.” 
—Author's Preface. 


LONG’S 
Home GEOGRAPHY 























2 Invaluable Aids to Teachers 
and Students of Geography. 


National 


GEOGRAPHIC MONOGRAPHS 


on the Physical Features of 
the Earth’s Surface. 


Books sent prepaid upon receipt of prices. Circulars, price-lists, and Bulletin of New Books, free. 
wevevevevevey © v 04 Correspondence cordially invited on all matters pertaining to the selection and supply of school books, 
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Now Ready 
e 
$ 1_Physiographic Processes. For Primary Grades 
‘ $ II—Physiographic Features. 
a By C. C. Long, Ph.D. 142 pages. Beautifully Hlustrated. 
; $ By JOHN W. POWELL. 
; Late Director U. S. Geological Survey. PRICE 25 CENTS 
$ Annual Subscription—ten Mono- A new book on a new plan. The only book published that is based 
graphs—payable in advauce, $1.50 ° ° o*% ¢ 4 = 
0 $ tii AO OSI on, and carries out in spirit and letter, the methods of teaching Geo- 
. eneneions—pegene aes graphy to beginners recommended in the Report of the Committee of 
$ Gite Meneese, - - + Ten. It contains a profusion of artistic, instructive pictures, which, in 
$ connection with the reading matter, are calculated to awaken the interest 
r icant iin and stimulate the observing faculties of children. ' 
? Send for descriptive circular, and correspond with us with reference 
5 ¢ American Book Company, to its examination and introduction. 
y é 
; $ New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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AMERICAN BOOK COSPIPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, OREGON, 


STRCCCCCECELSSECSCUSSCLSSLSLLLVLVERFEFFNE 
A NOTABLE ENGLISH CLASSIC. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE, 


By Sir Wa tter Scort, Bart. 
Edited, with Notes, by Homer B. Spracur, A.M., Ph.D. Editor of Sprague’s Shakespeare. 
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Introductory price to schools, 48 cents. Mailing price, 55 cents. 


This new edition of Scott’s charming classic presents several striking features. It gives the results of the latest research and the * 
varying opinions of editors, commentators, and of Scott himself, 

It suggests some of the best methods of studying English Literature, and choice topics for essays. ® 

The text is based on the best authorities and has been specially arranged for the school-room. The notes are clear, copious, and w 
scholarly, and are intended to stimulate rather than to supersede thought. 

This edition also contains a fine portrait of the author; chronology of his life and works; outline biography and character of 
James V. ; maps of Scotland and the Lake District, etc , etc. 

Superintendents, principals and teachers will find this an excellent and economical help in literary work and for general 
supplementary reading. e 
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We specially invite correspondence with reference to the introduction of chis book into public 
schools, academies, seminaries, etc. Catalogues and circulars descriptive of all our educational 
publications mailed free on application. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
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NEW YORK: 
41 Barclay Street. 


Awarded Eleven Medals at Columbian Exposition, 1893. 





Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus. 


Fine Chemicals, Microscopes, Accessories, 
Balances, Weights, and Platinum. 


RICHARDS & CO. Limited. 








CHICAGO: 
108 Lake Street. 
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Size of 
Pictures, 


33x3} in. 
Weight of 
Camera, 


21 02. 


THE BULLET. 


A roll film camera that hits the mark every time. 
It's a repeater too; shoots 12 times and can be 


Reloaded in Daylight. 


THE BULLET is fitted with our new automatic 
shutter. One button does it all—sets and releases 
the shutter and changes from time to instantaneous, 
Achromatic lens Handsome finish, 

An Illustrated Manual, free with every instru- 
ment, explains its (Operation and tells how to finish 
the pictures—but “ we do the rest”? when you prefer. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Camera Catalogue Free. Rochester, N. Y. 


Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National School Furn 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 






























ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER& AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 
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and ** Parabolon”’ 
*“ Criterion ’’ Oxy-Hydrogen Magic Lantern. 


These lanterns are so constructed that either Oil Light, Lime 
Light, or Electric Light may be used interchangeably, 
Attachments interchangeable with View Front. 

Send for catalogue. 


J. 
16 Beekman St., 


Projection Lanterns, 


Scientific 


B. COLT & CO., 
New York, oo ae egg St., Chicago, 





“From the Mat at the Door to ‘Old Glory’ 
on the Flag Staff.” 


Every Requisite in School and Church Furnishing 
supplied by the 


MANHATTAN 


School and Church Furniture Works, 
No. 127 Clinton Place, N. Y. 





We manufacture Desks for Scholars, Teachers and 
Principals, Seating of various kinds, 


Pews, Pulpits, Altar Rails, and Cabinet Work of all 
descriptions at our own factory which is the only 


skilled labor can be secured. 

We also have facilities for furnishing at bottom 
prices all other goods required in the complete fit- 
ting out of School and Church. 

Our goods are reliable and guaranteed to be of 
the best material and workmanship. 

te Formerly the 
Established 1850. 23 


Factory of Nath’l Johnson, 
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UFFEL & ESSER 
NEW YORK. 

127 Fulton & 42 Ann Sts., 

BRANCHES: ‘ 

111 Madison St., Chicago 

708 Locust Street, 

St. Louis. 


‘DRAWING MATERIALS. - 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


The largest and best assorted stock in this line. 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements 
? | of schools of all grades and are supplying most of the 
best Colleges and Universities. Correspondence 
solicited. Catalogue on application. 



















PUMPS For ComPRESSING 
OXYGEN & HYDROGEN 
GASES twro CYLINDERS 


BY HAND POWER. PRICE $15.00 
ho} 4) 19020) Or ue - 4m Olene! 2m i: -mee Be) 
CHAS. BESELER, 
218 CENTRE ST, NEW YORK. 








Work Berches | 
tor Manual Training, Kindergarten Tables, also | 


one of the kind in New York City where the best 
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Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides, 
Only complete Science Factory in the West, 
INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER 
CHICAGO. 


Frick’s Automatic Electric 


PROGRAM CLOCK. 
| 








Write for illustrated 
catalogue describing 
and illustrating its 
successful use in 


Public, Private, 
and Manual 
Training Schools, 
Academies, 
Colleges. and 
Factories, &c., ac. 


One apparatus keeps 
every period in every 
room, every depart- 
ment and every build- 
ing, on time without 
the aid of the human 
hand. 

Satisfactory Results 

Guaranteed. 


FRED. FRICK, Mir. 


Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 
Lock Box, 406. 


A.S. BARNES & €0.,56 E. Oth St..%.¥, 
BEST FAMILY RECORDS, OTHER PICTURES 
PORTRAITS & FRAMES. Address Dept. | 


©. P. CORY & CO. 41 & 45 Jefferson Bt.. ©D 
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A STERBROOK'S 


STEE ET. EP ERTS.  ISTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 Jobn St, X.Y 


No. 3338. 


<S 333. 





Standard School Numbers. 


444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 
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FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!!! 


We are under the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 


value hundreds of thousands of dollars. 








upon request. 


has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has con- 
sidered it advisable to make an ‘‘asstgnment” for the best interests of all parties concerned, 
and in order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 

The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced 
prices of the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in 


This ‘‘ REORGANIZATION” SALE will continue on/y, until our stock is reduced to the 
desired amount. We reserve the right to withdraw any quotation one week after date. 

Possible purchasers should communicate with us ¢nediately and secure circular No. 
620 just issued, Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in Number) /ree to science teachers 





| Investigate the QUEEN “ELECTRIC CANDLE” for Projection Lanterns. | 





QUEEN & CO. Inc., ro10 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Numerous Wortp’s Farr AWARDS. 


NEW YORK Office: 116 Fulton St. 








9 * . s Pri in. . 
Klemm’s Relief or Raised Practice-Maps. (Patented.) *rccs.perse, lait. Watesprooted 
Europe—Asia—Africa —North America—South America—Palestine—Australia— \ Sizes, ox11 in, 5:00 10.00 
per 100 = . 
United States—Western Europe—British Isles—Roman Empire. 11x15 in, > = 10.00 15.00 


W. Beverley Harison, 59 Fifth Av., N.Y., "i JACKSON’S VERTICAL WRITING. 
LCCC CEAKAKECE KAKA KERR AREKEE DDD DYDD DDD DDDS HDDS ESDDD DEED 


New England—Middle Atlantic—South Atlantic—E, Central States, § 





IT IS VERY PLEASING 


FOR CLASSES IN 
HIGH SCHOOL—SEMINARY—COLLEGE 


TO HAVE EMBLEMATIC 
Class-Pin—Ring or Button. 


Write to me for designs, giving full particulars. 


SILVER FLAG-PINS AND BUTTONS 


It is also Very Pleasing for Meritorious Students t 
have a Handsome Meda! from Teacher or Faculty. 


I have catalogues of designs. 


E, R. STOCKWELL, 19 John Street, New York. 











Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Cirk’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 
“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned other ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON. 
Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s Arnabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 


Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 


ories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
&™ Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 
AND SCHOOL { SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
SUPPLIES ( EAST MTH STREET, 


KINDERGARTE are 
National Educational Convention, 
AissouR! 


* MAISSOUR DENVER, COLORADO, JULY, 1895. 
LW COLORADO SHORT LINE, 


Either going to or returning ff>m the National Educational Convention you should pass 
through St. Louis, the Gate-Way to the Southwest, one of the greatest commercial centers in the 
United States, and a point which presents many attractions. Tower Hill Park is one of the most 
beautiful parks, and one of the finest examples of Jandscape gardening in the world. 

Shaw's Botanical Gardens contain plants from all parts of the world and should be seen by 
every educator. 

St. Louis is one of the few large cities in the United States, that has a Union Station, where’all 
trains entering and leaving the city arrive and depart, and one which is considered one of the finest 
specimens of architecture in the United States and 1s the largest in the world, 

The COLORADO SHORT LINE reaches from St. Louis to Kansas City, and thence 
through Kansas and Colorado te Pueblo. Leaving Pueblo under the shadows of the Rocky Moun- 
tains it takes its course to Denver. Pikes Peak and the Rocky Mountains are in sight for 120 miles. 
oe trains are operated via this line, carrying Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars and free Reclining 

lair Cars, 





J. W. 








For further information, rates of fare, pamphlets, etc., address 


L. W. EWALD, New Eng. Pass. Agt., J. P. McCANN, Trav. Pass. Agt., 
300 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS., 519 Railroad Ave., ELMIRA, N. Y. 





WM. E. HOYT, Gen. East. Pass. Agt., 


H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
391 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 





INVALUABLE ¢ 
to all who use pen- 
cils. Wil)not break 4 
the lead or get out g 
oforder. Price $1. 
Express PREPAID, ° 
$1.25 Oa- MONEY ¢ 
REFUNDED IF NOT 
SATISFACTORY. : 
“T use the Pencil Shurpener at teachers’ examina 


tions and it now seems indispensable 
WM. J. WICKERSHEIM, 





Supt. of Schools, Lincoln Co., Minn. 


4 
4 
ag” Send for Circulars. : 
L CO., Antrim, N. H. a 
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Short 


Vacations 


FOR BUSY PEOPLE 


By the beautiful new Steamships of the 


Q!d Pominion [|_ine 


—-TO - 

OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

WASHINGTON. 


INCLUDING EVERY EXPENSE. 








This trip is an ideal one as a considerable portion of 
it is made through the quiet waters of the famous 
Hampton Roads and there is little likelihood of sea 
sickness. 


Send for copy of “ PILOT,” containing description of 
short and delightful trips. 


OLD DOMINION S. S. COMPANY, 
PIER 26, NORTH RIVER, NEW YORK. 
W. L. Guillaudeu, Vice-Prest. & Traffic Mgr. 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving ; restep 





LABOR | any amount FOUR 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
tractions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 22 ir 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


| E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
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The Best and Bright- 
est Colors! 


WALTER BAKER & 0, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 














PURE, HICH GRADE 


x »,COCOKS “AND. CHOCOLATES 


$%, On this Continent, have received 





























Smooth Permanent 






HIGHEST AWARDS Marks ! 
© Industrial and Food | age eeg> | | Match Kindergarten 
a EXPOSITIONS soit Stone papers ! 
joy 0 Europe and America. | | fawin wre. ame 


ROCHESTER:NY! |" Franklin Mfg. Co. 


EST. 1876. 








y Unlike the Dutch Proc Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or yond py or Dyes are 

used in By. of thei 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA ts absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 








Rochester, N. Y. 
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ing teach: all a 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. Be part remota. Firs felaas aes ashen ranted as 
UCATIONAL BUREAU Eas' 2 
WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 601 E.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


An Ideal [lusic Reader in Chart Form. 
Adopted for exclusive use in New York 
ity used in every city in Minnesota. 


“THE BEST CHART 7 SURENERS, TNETENIT Ae ADAPTED TO PRIMARY WORK: . | 
Gen ) 
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THE IDEAL music (HART] to — JA i UOT hs oy" 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

a “i > (ARAL GRADED THAT Eqcl pet: EXERCISE $62 
convene Pvamoem|  —G_ZO(AN BE SUNG at SIGHT.2>=— sO 
\ en * \ MELODIES PLEASING AND ATTRACTIVE/MOST EXCELLENT MUSICALLY AND TYPOGRAPHICALLY. 
SEND FOR TESTIMONIAIS AND SPECIMEN PAGES. IDEAL PUB.Co. 643 ST.ANTHONY AVE.ST.PAUL.MINN. 


SPECIAL AGENTS WANTED, 


Chart of the Presidents’ % “n-Anov.""" 


A-TTRACTIVE. 
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A lonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body, 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa, says: ‘*I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 


and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th &t., New York. 








e = Dd 
d Off R-EPLETE. 

Lives and Official Terms. § = :FPLETE. 

The print ts 11 by 1614 inches within the marginal lines, on paper of excellent quality. It is not too 


large to be conveniently handled, and is in good form for framing if so desired. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of 25 cents. Descriptive circular on application. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade St., New York.) 


Remington “Typewriter. 


The New Many Notable Improvements. 


More Permanent Alignment, 
Model Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
No. Lighter and Wider Carriage. 
Uniform and Easy Touch, 
Economical Ribbon Movement, 
Improved Paper Feed. ‘3 


And Many Other Useful and Convenient = 
Devices. 


Matchless Construction. Unequaled Durability. Unrivaled ‘Speed 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 

































EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi-| 
cating-with advertisers. 
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« The Up-to-Date 
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The New No. 4 Caligraph with its im- 
proved features, is the foremost writing { 
machine of to-day. 


Get descriptive circular telling all about 


§ American Writing Machine Co, 
ho 237 Broadway, New York. 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on page 288. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly, “Editors of 
ScHoo. JournaL.” Allletters about subscriptions should be addressed to 
E. L. Kettocc & Co. Donot put editorial and business items on the same sheet. 


A Residing Purpose, 


A number of superintendents were sitting near each 
other on the return journey from an important meeting; 
the conversation at first was mainly critical, consisting 
of opinions on the papers read; after a time these 
seemed to exhaust the supply of conclusions, and it be- 
came evident a new chapter was to be begun. 

“Do you know,” said a large burly man who had been 
mainly employed in looking out of the car window, 
while the rest were criticising the president’s address, 
and whose mind was at that time evidently on some- 
thing else, “do you know that N is making a great 
success in ? P——, the A. B. C.’s agent, is as good 
a judge as I know of these things, and he says his suc- 
cess is wonderful. Andit is of the solid kind, too; come 
to stay.” 

This statement turned every mind into a new chan- 
nel. There is no subject that is more interesting and 
attractive to a number of superintendents than the 
marked success of one of their number in some part 
where previously the attention of the public could hardly 
be arrested. In this case it seemed to be conceded that 
N—— had in some manner risen to a position of impor- 
tance, and all were eager to know how he had effected 
it. He had graduated at a normal school, had been an 
assistant in a town school for several years, had at- 
tended educational gatherings, had become principal of 
the high school in a large town, and two years before 
the date of the conversation had been chosen as super- 
intendent. 

“T never saw much out of the ordinary in him,” said 
one, 

“He may be one of those fellows that creep up slow- 
ly and steadily, like the century plant—long time 
blooming, but sure to bloom if they live long enough,”’ 
remarked a tall man with gold spectacles. 

“Who knows what he has been doing,” said another. 

“What is the point of his success?” said another. 
“Has he got the manual training craze? or, taken up 
physical development? Or, one session a day? Or, 
holding teachers’ meetings? What is his particular 
weakness ?”” 

“He’s an all-around man, I judge,” said another. 

“Only a fair writer, if his articles in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL are any sample.” 

“Well, it is not easy to measure up aman, we all 
know; I don’t suppose our school boards know us fully, 
though they think they do. You know the old proverb, 
“No prophet is great in his own country,” and this ap- 











plies to N , I suspect. He is probably a greater man 
than we have apprehended,” 

“ That is good of you, Supt. G——; it sounds like my 
old teacher, the best I ever had (I only wish I was half 
as good). He always had kind words and prophecies 
for all, no matter how unpromising.” 

“Perhaps his school board is with him,” said an- 
other. 

“T am never sure of my school board. If I propose 
to have a loose board nailed on the school fence, it is 
by no means certain to meet with approval.” 

“It is plain that P , the A. B. C.’s agent, consid- 
ers him not only a rising man, but arisen man. They 
know a great deal —those agents ; they see hundreds of 
schools, and are capital judges of men. He thinks 
N has demonstrated that he knows his business 
thoroughly. The people are with him.” 

“Perhaps he made himself very popular as principal 
of the high school, and is now reaping returns. That 
is the way sometimes.” 

“1 don’t think it is that way; I think he has demon- 
strated ability as principal and as superintendent, and 
it is recognized, In other words, he’s got it in him. 

“That explains it, and it doesn’t explain it either,” 
said the tall superintendent. 

Then the conversation was carried on mainly by 
three—the first speaker being the leader, a man with 
gray hair, combed directly back from his forehead, tak- 
ing up his words quickly, and one with sandy hair, put- 
ting in some witty discriminating remarks from time to 
time. The rest were content to listen; they were 
learners ; they recognized the others as masters. 

“No, it doesn’t explain it as fully as I would like, but it 
gives one a central thought, and that is something. It 
is the great thing to have a fixed purpose in battling 
with things in this world.” 

“You mean, I think, clear sight as to ends and then 
forever holding on,” said No. 3. 

“Yes, but more than that; why of course holding on 
is good, but all of us dothat. I think the clear vision 
is the conqueror. You see it is something like this ; at 
least I fancy it is. By long study a man gets to see all 
the separate and disjointed things with which he labors 
matched together in charming order, into what the Ger- 
mans term a rightness. This can only come from long 
and continuous contemplation. It is like Napoleon’s 
having a sort of high scaffold built at Waterloo, though 
he didn’t have anything of the kind; I believed it for 
many years, but that illustrates my idea; you get above 
the smoke and fog, and see how things might be.” 

“ And N——, you think, is a student ?” said No. 2. 1 
never gave him credit for that. The truth is we are all of 
us too lazy to accomplish much. When I was principal of 
the high school at L——, why superintendent T 
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never read anything except the newspaper. When he 
made out his annual report he used to get down other 
reports and work them in. I don’t think he knew as 
much when he retired as he did when he began.” 

“He is not at all what one would calla genius ; at 
least not my idea of a genius, but I always felt he had 
a certain solid competence about him. We all havea 
certain ability that can be developed, and that is 
what N—— has done.” 

“ He has been stirring up the people there on educa- 
tion a good deal,” broke in one of the listening group. 
“T got a paper that took two columns to tell of a meet- 
ing in the public hall where he gave a lecture, and 
showed how reading was best taught by means of ob- 
jects ; children were called on the stage and taught to 
read. There was an enthusiastic audience, judging from 
the paper.” 

“T have known that he was a student of education for 
several years past, but he doesn’t parade his knowledge. 
When he was an assistant at G he told me he 
had made a special study of Pestalozzi. I remember he 
said at first he thought there was nothing in Pestalozzi, 
but afterward he saw that most of our American writ- 
ers merely echo the ideas of Pestalozzi.” 

‘‘ There is one good test of a superintendent (and 
this I say, wishing you to consider that it is in the ab- 
stract, and not descriptive of myself), his teachers will 
be growing. Look at Parker, Colonel Parker I mean ; 
how many come to him and light their candle, lamp, 
torch, or electric light, as the case may be, and go out 
into the world! It is with a superintendent as with a 
preacher. A good preacher is lifting his people along 
from one point to another.”’ 

“Yes, I believe that. It is a fortune to be an assist- 
ant teacher with some superintendents ; I am speaking 
concretely, I would have you understand. You know I 
was inG for three years. I owe everything to sup- 
erintendent M——. He built us all up.” This too was 
from one of the listeners. 

**A good deal depends on the school board. (Mur- 
murs of assent from the entire group.) I believe I 
could double my results if I had a better board. I have 








the impression that N—— has Senator Bennett on his 
board, a man of great ability; he probably has meas- 
ured up N—— rightly, and shows the rest that he con- 


fides in him, and that is worth everything. The rest 
follow the senator’s example.” 

“Yes, that is all right, of course, but then that 
wouldn’t amount to but little if N hadn’t the stuff in 
him. You come back to my ground—N--— has got it in 
him. School boards are often ugly as sin, but they 
complain of the want of ability in us. It isn’t the 
knowledge I have of arithmetic and so on that makes 
me worth my salary; nor is it my knowledge of the 
business of superintending schools. What gives me 
value is that I know what education is in a broad way, 
and can reach results, partially at least. When I say, 
‘got zt in him,’ I mean got hold of the essence of the 
thing. Going to the church building with your best 
clothes on, and sitting up and looking at the preacher 
isn’t religion; nor getting the words of the text-book 
isn’t education. Most teachers think it is, and most 
superintendents let them labor on in that delusion ; 
they are not able to innoculate them with higher ideas, 
because they don’t possess them.” 

“ You mean that N-—— turns all of the mechanism of 
the school system in his town to realize education in its 
broad sense; that’s what you mean by ‘having it in 
him.’ And you think the people generally comprehend 
that ne is running the system broad gauge, and like 
a 
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“Yes, that’s what I mean, and I want to tell you that 
it’s not an easy thingto do.’ (Murmurs of assent.) 

“What stands most in the way?” asked the youngest 
of the listening group. “Is it the school board, the 
public, or the teachers ?” 

Laughing, the fair haired man, a great favorite at in- 
stitutes, replied : 


“In my opinion it is ourselves. ‘ The fault is not in 
our stars but in ourselves.’ -And how little there is to 
help us. Take this meeting which we have attended, 
It will be forgotten by all of us in a week, but this con- 
ference will last forever, at least as far as I am con- 
cerned. I cannot say I shall start out in the autumn 
with a new scheme of any kind, but I shali have a new 
spirit.” 

How would it be to get N—— to come to ——,, anda 
dozen of us meet him there fora conference, and let him 
expound on the subject “ How I made superintendency a 
success.” This from one of the listeners. 

“Tt would do little good. It is curious that there 
are things you cannot tell. Edgar Allan Poe under- 
took to tell how he wrote the ‘ Raven,’ but I never 
read any poems written by people who learned how 
from what he disclosed. 

“No ; the only way for us is toattempt to seize upon 
the central truth of education and then embody it. 
The sculptor must have a vision, the idea, then he must 
take hammer and chisel and work away.” 

“The teachers’ meeting then is a most important fac- 
tor, for the idea of the superintendent must be disclosed 
to the teachers. But are not most teachers’ meetings 
a failure in this?” From a listener. 

‘‘My teachers’ meetings are now, and always have 
been failures,” blurted out the second speaker. “Iam 
speaking confidentially of course; but it is my weak- 
ness. I don’t seem to be able to bring my teachers to 
believe there is anything serious in education, They 
look at it as the girl behind the counter does at her 
business.” 

A look of dismay passed over the countenances of 
all the group, and there was a pause. “ Would it not 
make a difference if your assistants were men, at least 
mainly?” 

“Yes, in most respects it would, but women have 
come to stay as teachers. They meet on Saturday 
mornings for an hour, and in spite of all I can do and 
what the principals of the schools can do, they come 
because they must, and stay no longer than they must.” 

“TI tried a plan that worked well,” said one of the 
listening group who had replied the oftenest. “At my 
teachers’ meetings [ ask each teacher, ‘ What real edu- 
cation have you forwarded during the week ?’” 

Murmurs of assent were heard from the entire group. 

“It was hard to get them started, but now all report 
and give the class and the pupil. Of course it is a 
struggle and always will be, but it is the right line.” 

‘You mean that the teacher reports how she aided 
the educative process, for we all say that one educates 
himself, and then go to work to have some one else do 
it. That is a splendid idea.” 

“He is another that has got it in him,” was the 
whispered remark made by one of the three. 

The train was now nearing a station where several 
were to leave, and the group was broken up. Hence, 
such is the inability of human effort to be reunited 
again under precisely the same circumstances, if it were 
possible that the same individuals could sit again as 
they did that day, with the same garments on, they 
would not think in the same lines. New experiences, 
and the kaleidoscopic nature of our mental agglomera- 
tions make it impossible to state a truth with the same 
coloring at different periods. But as the particles in 4 
drop of water, though they may not occupy the same 
relative places, aggregate themselves ever into a spher- 
ical form, so the numerous judgments of that group of 
men crystalized themselves into a form that expressed 
a truth each felt to have general application to their 
work that might best be stated in the words, “The suc- 
cessful superintendent has it in him.” 
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The Manual Training Movement. 


By WALTER J, KENYON, 


The term manual training is loosely applied to several systems 

and fragments of systems and a great amount of isolated device ; 
and under the head of manual training schools are classed a 
variety of institutions, each covering a legitimate field, but follow- 
ing diverse methods and governed by methods greatly at vari- 
ance. So that, to be properly understood, one must explain the 
standpoint from which he regards the subject. This is best 
done by eliminating those systems and institutions which, in 
view of their aims and methods, cannot be included in the 
term. . 
First of all, the trade school, a thriving feature of many Ameri- 
can cities and of special institutions-such as Hampton and Car- 
lisle, is not a manual training school. It is clearly a specializing 
school and as such is a sequel to the other. 

The industrial school is another which must not be included 
here. The industrial school is a sort of premature trade school 
in which half-grown children are initiated in the various bread- 
winning pursuits. Its best claim to recognition is its superiority 
to the reform school as the guardian of uncalloused youth. The 
industrial school is like the trade school, missionary in its spirit, 
economic in its purposes, and wholly good in its legitimate field ; 
but it is not, in a strict sense, a manual training school. 

Other so-called forms of manual training are the numerous 
fads which from time to time capture the curriculum in various 
schools and localities. These amusements range everywhere 
from Kensington painting to primary-class-wood-carving and in 
view of their frequent recurrence it is with some degree of justice 
that the newspapers cry “fad” at every innovation without stop- 
ping to examine 

THE MOTIVE. 


The certain tests of manual training are the method of its ap- 
plication and the motive governing the method. The motive is 
by no means revealed in the name ; indeed so meager is the lat- 
ter in its suggestion that various hopeful attempts have been 
made to increase its descriptiveness. Hence ‘“ manu-mental” 
found its birth in the cerebral belongings of Mr. J. Clell Witter, 
of Art Education: Professors Bamburger and Larsson inscribe 
on their banners “ Heart, Head, and Hand,” which goes a step 
further in descriptiveness. But if the hyphen enters the title of 
our subject we must not stop until we have said Manu-mental- 
moral-ethical-spiritual training, for the system we seek has all 
of these bearings and no one more than another. And it is high 
time to put away that distinction between manual training and 
the older members of the curriculum by calling the latter “ cul- 
ture” studies, If manual training is not a culture study it is 
nothing. If our ancestry had not, for uncounted centuries, en- 
gaged in manual training through force of circumstances, we of 
to-day would have precious little basis for our culture. After all 
itis a hard matter to find a suitable name. Probably the surer 
Way is to adhere, in our methods, so tenaciously to our ideals 
that the subject will come to characterize the name. 


SCHOOL-ROOM VALUES. 


From the pedagogical standpoint manual training means an 
economy of study. It has been demonstrated that a boy accom- 
plishes more scholastic work by giving a period of the program 
to workshop practice. Furthermore the latter makes him love 
school, where he formerly regarded it as a prison house. It af- 
fords a bond between the home and the school, an achievement 
much to be desired. It has a hygienic value beyond the mere 
question of physical exercise, in that it,relieves over-taxed chan- 
nels of attention. That is to say, the individual generates one 
hundred per cent. of energy. For its outflow nature provides 
the six channels of sense. The conditions of the ordinary recita- 
tion demand that the conducting capacity of these six shall be 
vouchsafed by one alone—sometimes hearing, sometimes sight, 
rarely ‘both. Under these conditions, nature asserts herself. 
There is an overflow of energy. It is manifested in the manufac- 
ture of spit-balls, the whittling of desk-covers, and a hundred 
other forms Of disorder and inattention. We say the boy is bad, 
but the physiological fact is that the single channel has been 
Over-taxed beyond endurance and the others must act though 
the pupil die for it. We ourselves know how it fatigues. us to 
listen to a discourse. We know it tires us less if the talk is illus- 
trated by pictures. Our fatigue would be still less could we han- 
dle the material talked of and taste it, smell it, and move around 
it. In short, that study permits the most normal range of action 
in which the external object is apprehended by all the faculties 
i unison, each sense and each muscle expending its own share 
of energy. Manual training is a long step in the direction of 
normal study. 


A BALANCE, 


Manual training is an arbiter between diffidence and vanity. 
It reveals to the “dull” pupil that, after all, he is not entirely 
-- and the unfriendly world grows bright to him with a new 

ope. 


The bright pupil has over-ridden his school-room prob- 
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lems on a winged steed whose flight is toward arrogance and 





conceit. In the manual training room he finds that, after all, the 
world is large and he is small. He meets a hundred hard, re- 
lentless — whose honeys are extracted only by noble, hum- 
ble work. And the manual training re-organizes both these 
pupils and bestows upon them that best gift a school can give a 
child—a correct estimate of the world in its relation to him. 


STATUS OF LABOR, 


There is a social side to manual training. That force which 
has since the beginning of human time slowly upraised the height 
upon which man stands to-day is plain, rough, manual labor. It 
founded his temples, it reared his ideals, it evolved his intellect 
The human hand has been the life tutor of the human mind 
And to-day we despise manual labor. Hardly one of us here but 
would rather earn his bread at any so-called profession than at a 
good, sturdy trade, though he starved by the choice. Our social 
conditions have degraded the laborer beyond the reach of cult- 
ure (?); and we are short-sighted enough to ascribe the degrada- 
tion to labor itself. The maker of the human mind hes low, 
spurned by its pupi!! And woe to that pupil, were no help at 
hand. The general remedy is the common school. The sure 
specific is manual training. 


GROWTH OF THE IDEA, 


Historically, manual training is notnew. Almost two centuries 
ago, in the schools of Halle, Germany, a fully developed system 
of manual work had won itself a place. And in far away Fin- 
land, in the normal schools ‘established by the great Cygnzus, 
manual training was taught at a date when our own country was 
yet considering the advisability of establishing normal schools. 


Dr. Salomon credits Martin Luther with the first. utterance which may 
be construed as a manual training argument. Ina letter to the German 
burgomasters, Luther advised that school-boys study less of Latin grammar 
and devote a portion of the time so saved to the learning of the trades for 
which they were destined. (destined !) 

Montaigne, late in the 16th century, declared : ‘It is not a soul, it is not 
a body to be educated. * * it isa man,” We find this thought endorsed 
by our own professor Woodward in his famous sentence 

‘** Put the whole boy to school.” 

Comenius, born in the year Montaigne died, has been styled ‘‘ Father 
of the New Education.” He argued strongly for manual labor in the 
school ‘‘if only to give the pupil an insight into the actualities of life.” 
That is, I take it, Comenius believed manual training to be, in one of its 
aspects, original research in sociology. He thought it to be a good means, 
also, of ascertaining the pupil’s natural inclinations. 

John Locke, in treating the education of a nobleman, recommended 
that he learn a trade—two or three, preferably, but at least one. Locke 
argued that this feature of a young gentleman’s education would give him 
a desirable skill, physical health, provide him diversion and not the least 
consideration, keep him out of mischief. 

Franke, in Germany, was the first to develop an adequate manual 
training course in a child school. Heretofore we have heard arguments 
for trade teaching from various standpoints. But in Franke's work in the 
schools of Halle we find the distinctive idea of manual training. As early 
as 1701 he employed a special teacher in knitting. Other occupations tried 
later were the various offices of housewifery such as meat carving, apple 
pealing, and button sewing, although the pupils were boys. 

It appears as a remarkable fact that while the boys of the poorer class 
received their manual training in these curious forms, those of wealthier 
parentage, in attendance at a separate institution, were given such work 
as carpentry, turnery, and the construction of physics apparatus. 

A few quotations from Rousseau will show how fully he appreciates the 
nice distinctions between manual training and trade teaching. He says of 
drawing, ‘‘I wish my pupil to cultivate this art not so much for the art it- 
self, as for the acquirement of a keen eye and a supple hand. In general 
it is of less importance that he learrs particular exercises than that he ac- 
quires that fineness of the senses which may be gained from the exercise. 
* * * * * His hands will be busy to the improvement of ‘his under- 
standing ; he will become a philosopher when he thinks himself only an 
artisan. * # @ @ @ 

* * * Instead of dilating on abstract morals turn his whole attention 
to the industries which make man usefulto man. * * Lower 
yourself to the status of the artisan in order to be above yourown. * * 


* * It is not necessary that one practice all the trades in order to honor 
them all. It suffices that he finds none whose dignity is below that of his 
own, * * Our ambition is not so much to learn the art of 


joinery as to elevate ourselves to the standard of the joiner " 

Various reformers follow re-enforcing, rather than adding to, the doc- 
trines quoted above. Then Pestalozzi comes, developing further the tenets 
of Comenius, and finally Froebel stands forth, thrusting aside much vague- 
ness of theory, enunciating truths which have hardly yet begun to unfold, 
and applying device which in a great degree expresses his theory of sense 
culture, through which the human trinity, the physical, the intellectual, 
and the spiritual beings are co-educated., 


Tracing the growth of the idea, then, we have first a demand 
that trade teaching be introduced as partially displacing Latin 
grammar. Later, strong expressions for a general sense educa- 
tion in which manual training finds a large place, but is accorded 
no direct consideration. Finally, in the great Froebel, a theory 
and practice which embody a pure conception of the nature of 
educative manual work. 

In connection with the development of the manual training 
idea these three maxims should become historic. Away back in 
the 17th century Comenius said : 


Learn to do by doing. 
In 1892, Prof. John Dewey said in Chicago : 


Learn to 4now by doing. 
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And to-day the philosophy of manual training says : 


Learn to de by doing. 
MODERN TENDENCIES. 


In conclusion there are three phases of the modern tendency to 
be considered. It 1s to be regretted that the chief of these is 
Utilitarianism. The people are clamoring for studies that are 
practical.” “Make our children assured ‘bread-winners,’ ’— 
That is the cry. And our profession bows in obedience to it. It 
seems not sufficient that the trade school be an established insti- 
tution in itself, but its characteristics must prevade the formative 
period in the lower school. Hence we have “ industrial ’ studies 
and bread-winning occupations jostling elbows with the legiti- 
mate members of the lower school course of study. Half of the 
advocates of manual training endorse it because they see its _util- 
itarian value and nothing beyond. 

Next there is Formalism, a tendency not for manual training, 
but against it. The formalist of to-day is the same formalist that 
Luther opposed, and Rabelais and Locke and Bacon and Rous- 
seau and Froebel. His never changing doctrine credits inherit- 
ance with those gifts that must otherwise come through sense- 
culture, and he devotes the schoo! processes first, last, and always 
to scholastic lines of work. Fortunately his views are at extreme 
variance with those of the utilitarian, and this leaves an ample 
middle ground for the third tendency, Realism. 

The latter draws the educating force from the individual's total 
environment. In this spherical surrounding,both human nature and 
the irrational world find place. Nature itself is recognized as the 
entity comprehending humanity as one of its members. And while 
the latter phase receives its due consideration through the study 
of history and literature the others are represented in laboratory 
science and the mechanic arts of the manual training department.* 

The modern system of manual training may be considered in 
the three periods of kindergarten, middle school, and high school. 
Of these the first is best established. 

The kindergarten idea has more nearly outgrown the experi- 
mental stage than the manual training of either of the upper divi- 
sions. The high school workshop is also upon a splendid footing. 
Throughout America, the city high schools are arranging well 
equipped workshops and well organized courses of work. And 
in this connection the universal verdict is that this latest member 
of the curriculum, so far from crowding the program, more than 
pays for the time alotted by making the high school boys better 
members of the school society and more earnest ana effective 
students. The high school manual training has been for many 
years an established institution and an assured success. 

The period needing most careful attention at this time is that of 
the middle school, including the primary and grammar grades. In 
many parts of the country, especially in Boston and its environs, 
well adapted courses of work are already established for the mid- 
dle school. The Swedish sloyd, or a modification of it is the 
usual form. The sloyd system is rapidly taking hold elsewhere. 
It would be safe to say that there were as many as sixty separate 
sloyd exhibits in the educational department at the Columbian Ex- 
position. 

EXISTING SYSTEMS, 


There are three systems of manual training now in actual oper- 
ation in American schools. One is the modified Swedish sloyd 
already mentioned, which is peculiarly adapted to the middle 
school. Another is the Russian system which with some modi- 
fication is the standard manual training of the American high 
schools. The third, adapted to all periods from the kindergarten 
up and destined without doubt to be the manual training of the 
future, is Illustrative Construction, It is the only form in which 
handwork can become an integral part of unitied study. It will 
sooner or later depose the other forms of workshop practice. The 
Russian system is having its gala day, the sloyd is even now carry- 
ing our schools by storm. They are both good, but they will by 
and by pass away and illustrative construction, absorbing what is 
good from the other systems, will be the manual training through- 
out the formative period. 


*It is not here implied that manual training is unrelated to history and 
literature, c 


> 
Clay-Modeling in Elementary 
Schools.” 


It would be of great advantage if clay-modeling would be a 
part of all instruction in every grade of school work. That it is 
as much a necessity in the study of form asa map is in the study 
of geography is now pretty generally conceded by educators who 
have investigated the subject. Moreover, in the study of design 
and historic ornament it would be of infinite value, giving the 





*Extracts from a paper by Miss Amy C, Reddall, of Brooklyn, read be- 
fore the recent meeting of the New York State Art Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. ° 
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pupil the opportunity to produce in relief what he can now only 
represent in outline. He would appreciate much more fully the 
beauty of form and proportion of a Greek vase if he could produce 
the object in clay, thus getting a better idea of the beauty of 
curve and outline. 


But while almost all teachers and school officers are agreed 
upon the attractiveness of clay-modeling they frequently fail to 
see its practical side, its place in the ordinary school-room, and 
its educational value. The result is that it holds difficult in many 
parts of the country to secure for this work a permanent place in 
the elementary school curriculum. 


Visit with me the class-room of a primary school. As we en- 
ter we find the children ready for a modeling lesson. There 
seems to be an air of joyousness pervading the room, which indj- 
cates that this lesson has for them many delights. Their little 
fingers are fairly tingling to begin work. But, this is a well- 
trained class, and much thought and observation must precede 
the work in order that the mind and eyes may act through the 
hand. 

Upon the desk of every child is the clay, together with the 
form he is to model. It is perhaps one of the type solids or an 
object of natural growth in which he is led by the careful guid. 
ance of the teacher to look for certain beauty of form, proportion, 
and outline, in order that he may aim to produce them, as the 
result of his effort is to be an expression of thought to which 
sight and touch will co-operate. 

In order to establish confidence on the part of the children in 
the handling of the clay, the teacher first models one of the 
forms, the little ones criticising, and offering suggestions for its 
improvement. This only takes a few moments, as the lesson is 
to be the children’s and they are so eager to begin. They are so 
confident of their ability, to produce the object, and have no 
thought of failure. As the minutes go by, and we watch their 
efforts, and note the progress of this one, and that, the lesson 
has a wide moral significance for us. 

I know of no more interesting sight than such a lesson af- 
tords. 

The room is silent, every small mind intent upon its own ef- 
fort, the fingers working simultaneously. It requires much 
patience and perseverance, and many helpful and encouraging 
suggestions on the part of the teacher to stimulate their efforts, 
She sees this one and ,that becoming discouraged because the 
standard cannot be reached, and she assists here, and offers a 
suggestion there, which gives them confidence in themselves. 
It is the doing that counts, and so she helps them along step by 
step. 

ie the lesson proceeds, frequent comparisons take place be- 
tween the children’s work and the model, each one noting points 
in which his work can be improved and then bending his efforts 
in that direction. 

Shall we scan for a moment the result of the exercise? But 
we must not expect perfection, else we shall be disappointed. 
Some of the work is very far short of reaching the standard. 
Many have failed in producing the proportion of the object, some 
are too tall, others too short, and many lack the beauty of form 
and outline. But do not let us be too critical of results. Does 
not the effort count for something, and has not the lesson laid a 
foundation for something beyond ? 

Ruskin says, “As long as men work as men, putting their 
heart into what they do, and doing their best, it matters not how 
bad workmen they be, there will be that in the handling which is 
above all price.” 

But, there is another side to the picture. 

We enter another room. The noise of the children reaches us 
before we have barely crossed the threshold. Here, also, a mold- 
ing lesson is in progress. These children evidently mistake the 
purpose of such a lesson (perhaps also the teacher) looking upon 
it aS a means of entertainment, rather than for instruction. _ 

Some are seemingly at work, others appear to be playing with 
the clay, or ridiculing the efforts of their classmates. The 
teacher is at her desk, evidently engaged upon some other mat- 
ter. We notice the absence of any form or model upon the desk 
of the pupil, but we try to hope that the object of.the lesson is 
to develop the imagination of the child to stimulate some previ- 
ous thought. We make inquiry of the teacher to that effect. 
But alas, her reply, given in a vague, indifferent manner, shows 
that she lacks all comprehension of the subject and its possibili- 
ties. Her reply is, “that the children like to play with the clay, 
and so she lets them make anything they like.” Yes, and the re- 
sult indicates the lawlessness of the freedom, granted. It shows 
various productions and lacks all evidence of thought and appli- 
cation. 

But where does the fault lie ? 

Is it not the outcome of incompetent and inexperienced teach- 
ing? And is it not just such exhibitions as this last which calls 
forth a criticism of the subject of clay-modeling? Do we not 
every day see enough dad teaching of other subjects to wholly 
condemn them if we were so inclined? Shall we strike them 
from the curriculum as being worthless ? 

We need no argument for clay-modeling, but what we do 
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want is more of it in every department of art education, that it 
will be one of the means to an end, putting the subject of art 
education in public education upon the broadest possible basis. 


» 
Sloyd in a School for the Deaf. 


By IDA H. ADAMs, 


There are certain fundamental principles necessary to be under- 
stood by the teacher in order to fully realize the purposes and 
plan of sloyd. 

First, the exercises, not the models, characterize the system. 

Second, the exercises must be progressive, advancing in diffi- 
culty, in the use of new tools, and in drawing. 

Third, these exercises should be of such a character as to in- 
terest the child, and to that end 

Fourth, the exercises should result in objects of practical use, 
and, if possible, of beauty. 

Inthe Horace Mann school for the deaf the pupils first make a 
series of ten exceedingly elementary models which nevertheless ful- 
filall the conditions enumerated above. These consist of a writing 
tablet, a cutting-board, a shelf, a corner bracket, a foot-stool, a 
simple box, a bread-board, another shelf, but prettier and more 
difficult than the first one, a picture-frame and a paper-knife. 

A correct model is given to the child ; of this he makes a draw- 
ing, sometimes of full size, sometimes to a scale, The exercises 
taught and the tools used follow in about this order :--saw- 
ing, with a cross-cut saw and a splitting saw; planing, using a 
jack plane with the grain and a block plane against the grain; 
filing, with a flat file; boring, using a center bit and ‘bit brace ; 
then comes a turning saw used in sawing curved lines ; hammer 
and brads follow in putting the box together; more boring; but 
with a drill bit; filing with a half round file and a round file com- 
plete the list. At every stage the try-square and rule are con- 
stantly used to test the work. 

When this preliminary course has been completed the regular 
sloyd models are taken in hand. These include some beautiful 
objects decorated with carving. One feels, in looking at these sim- 
ple carvings, that here is the beginning of an art in which handi- 
craft must ever triumph over machine-made things, for, like 
painting and sculpture, it expresses individual thought and 
genius. 

After the regular session of the school, sloyd lessons are given 
from two to four o’clock. It is the rule to find the boys and 
—-* and happy to take their places for two hours extra 
work, 

John S. Dwight’s lines, 


“ Rest is not quitting this busy career, 
Rest is the fitting of self to one’s sphere.” 


were written of a truth about sloyd. 

One Thursday afternoon interest led me to visit the sloyd class 
inour school. Two cheerful, sunny rooms in the basement con- 
nected by a wide window-like opening, are fitted up with all 
things needful to do the work: 

Here are eight benches supplied with tools; there, a cabinet 
with sliding glass doors behind which the models hang in rows 
from the first to the last; under it shelves divided into pigeon- 
holes to hold the pupils’ incomplete work, draped with a curtain 
of dark red canton flannel which sets off the pretty models above 
in fine style ; beyond, in the other room, are desks covered with 
more of the red cloth, at which the pupils sit to draw and to re- 
cite lessons, 

Upon a low platform stands the teacher’s bench covered with 
orderly rows of tools. Since the pupils are deaf children, they 
need to be carefully taught the names of things, and it is an in- 
teresting sight to watch them catch from the teacher's lips the 
name of the tool he mentions, point it out, and find its name on 
achart fastened on the wall, then in their turn name the tool 
themselves when it is shown to them. While their speech is 
somewhat imperfect, yet it is speech and therefore full of prom- 
ise and hope for the future. ; 

Albert has finished his drawing of the picture frame and his 
teacher tells him to get some wood. He goes to the closet where 
the long boards are kept and comes back to report “ nothing 
there.” The teacher, true to the star principle of Froebel’s sys- 
tem, sedf-activity, allows him to exercise his own judgment, 
which leads him to think and act for himself rather than in obed- 
ience to commands from without, until at last he finds a suitable 
piece and proceeds to saw and plane in a manly fashion. 

My James works with great energy at a hard bit of sawing 
across a wide board until the color flushes his cheeks and the 
perspiration bedews his forehead. The look of triumph and de- 
light when his task is ended shows us that he finds the difficulties 
overcome a source of pleasure. 

The large boys standing at a high shelf which runs across the 
back of the room in front of the windows there, look up from 
their carving as the little fellow’s board goes clattering down and 
smile in sympathy at his success. 
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Carl must leave early to get a train. To see him brush off his 
bench, put his tools in their proper places, fold up his apron, and 
put away his work, testifies to the order and exactness which are 
so habitual now they are an essential part of his nature. 

The teacher’s eye is everywhere, his guiding hand constantly 
felt, his words urging to renewed effort, his support supplied as a 
last resort when the pupils’ own efforts are fruitless ;. yet they 
seem to work, they do work, independently of him, rely on their 
own powers, and learn through their own mistakes. 

The kindergarten principles applied to children of a larger 
growth, with tools and wood as material, result in the best of 
kindergarten work, character development. 


¥ 
Live Geography. 
By CHARLES F, KING, 


JOURNEYS, 


The term standing at the head of this article is used to desig- 
nate a method of teaching the subject which develops among the 
pupils life, interest, pleasure, and a longing for more of the same 
kind, in contrast to the spiritless, unprofitable, dull, stupid, and 
deathlike method of the slavish follower of the text-book. The 
text-book-drilled class usually dislike the subject and show their 
feelings in their looks. 

There are many ways of making geography interesting and 
full of life. At this time we propose t2 consider only one method, 
the use of journeys, real or imaginary. The best way to learn 
the geography of a country is to travel through it. Geographi- 
cal knowledge cannot be put in a more attractive form or in a way 
to be remembered better than to be presented by means of tours, 
imaginary or real. 

A real trip from the school to some point of interest in the town 
or city, as the river, hill, cemetery, bridge, falls, town house, or 
principal hall, should preface the journey study. The class may 
go with the teacher in a body, in school time, after school, or Sat- 
urday, or they may go individually; they may be so familiar with 
the route as to recall it all,in imagination. The teacher should 
give them on the blackboard a simple outline as a guide. The 
following may serve: 


A LOCAL JOURNEY, 


. The time (season, month, and day). 
. The route going. 

. Scenes on the way. 

The place reached described. 

. The return by another route. 

. Incidents. 

. Comparisons. 

. How enjoyed. 

g. A map of the routes. 

The teacher should encourage*a free and easy description of 
this trip, and at the same time insist on accuracy in reference to 
important facts. The geography should be considered more im- 
portant than the language in which it is expressed. 

A journey may next be taken to a more distant point to which 
a portion of the class have been. The facts may be profitably 
furnished by those who have been there in ora! replies to ques- 
tions asked by the teacher or by following the above list of topics. 
The telling and writing out of this account would probably oc- 
cupy the class with profit for two or three recitation periods. The 
third trip might be made in imagination toa point of interest in a 
neighboring state. In this journey the pupils should learn about 
the railroads, the shortest routes, the fare, time tables, fast and 
slow trains, distances, objects of interest historical or present, 
views from the car windows in relation to surface of land, vege- 
tation, water, etc. 
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After this practice the class are ready to undertake a longer and 
more fascinating ride, from one part of the country to the other 
side, or from our own land to foreign parts. The United States 
offers a most attractive field for such study. Several long jour- 
neys have been quite fully described in the various numbers of the 
Picturesque Geographical Readers, where a party move from one 
section of this country to another and relate their adventures. 
Every teacher can call in the help of romance and story, poetry, 
and legend to.add to the increasing interest. For special help to 
the teacher or pupil in preparing such a journey we recommend 
Baedeker’s ‘‘ United States,” published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, and the “‘ Travelers’ Official Guide,” published 
by National Railway Pub. Company, 24 Park Place, New York 
city. The first named book is prepared in the same style as the 
well-known books on European countries. It gives its informa- 
tion in the form of journeys, is very full and accurate in facts, and 
has many maps, but no pictures. The second book is a railroad 
guide, issued every month, costing 50 cents, and containing maps 
of all the great railroads, These two books with the regular text- 
book will supply ample material for school-room journeying. 
Histories and books of travel, articles in newspapers and maga- 
zines, will afford rich side lights to the enthusiastic student. Even 
better than these will be found the actual experience of the teacher, 
or some parent or friend. 

To help geographical teachers in starting on this delightful 
method of instruction, we give below the material gathered from 
a recent real journey through the Southern states. These facts 
can be read to the class, and each member can weave it into an 
account of a personal trip, alone, with a brother or sister, parents 
or friends. If properly conducted by the teacher, there can be 
no question in reference to the pleasure awakened, and the inter- 
est excited in the class. The writer speaks from personal expe- 
rience in his own school. 

A TRIP THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

Directions to the teacher.—Make the pupils do as much of 
the work as possible. The more they do the better for them. 
Use freely the maps in the text-books, wall maps, and globes. 
The route should be drawn on an outline map of the Southern 
and Atlantic states. Pictures should be used as fully as possi- 
ble. Excellent pictures will be found in the following publica- 
tions : Harper's Monthly, for January, 1895, 1893, and February, 
1895, June and November, 1893; /orum, January, 1895; Vew 
England Magazine, November, 1891; Rzchmond, published by 
A. Witterman, 60 Reade street, New York (price,5oc).  Illus- 
trated New Orleans Guide, published by F. F. Hansell & Bro., 
126 Canal street (price, 50c). Standard Guide of St. Augustine, 
published by C. B. Reynolds, 318 Broadway, New York (price, 
25c). Lippincott’s Gazetteer. Encyclopedias. 

Route.—Draw an irregular triangle. Make Washington the 
apex, New Orleans, La., one corner, and Jacksonville, Fla., the 


other corner. 
w 


NO 

The longest side of the triangle represents a line not far from 
the Blue Ridge mountains, the base line skirts the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, a third coincides with the coast of the Atlantic. The dis- 
tance round the triangle with certain modifications, spoken of 
later, is about 3,009 miles. Throughout most of the two sides of 
this route the land is very level, frequently low and marshy ; and 
the forests have been cut, or are now being leveled by the ne- 
gro’s axe. The scenery as a whole is very monotonous, and far 
from interesting in January. 

On theBlue Ridge side of the triangle hilly and even moun- 
tainous sections are frequently seen. The map showing the 
route, or any good geography, will clearly indicate the position of 
these elevations. Before reaching Asheville the route crosses the 
Blue Ridge, passing around Mt. Mitchell, the highest peak in the 
United States east of the Rockies. The railroad is less than 30 
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miles, ascends goo feet. To do this it passes through numerous 
deep cuttings, seven long tunnels, and over bridges, and round 
long loops. At one point four sections of the line lie perpendic- 
ularly one above the other. 

Other interesting points in reference to the route will be given 
in connection with the next subject. 

Places vistted.—The important cities and towns visited named 
in order are Washington, D. C., Asheville, N. C., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., New Orleans, La., Jacksonville, Fla., St. 
Augustine, Fla., Savannah, Ga., Charleston, S. C., Columbia, §, 
C., Richmond, Va. Each of these places has an interesting in- 
dividuality. Washington is the capital of the nation; here the 
president and his cabinet live, Congress holds its sessions, and 
representatives from foreign courts reside. There are here so 
many large public buildings, fine residences, wide avenues, nu- 
merous squares, that visitors agree in calling Washington the 
most beautiful city in the country. Asheville is situated ona 
plateau, 2,000 feet above the sea, surrounded by hills and high 
mountains 4,000 feet higher. The air is dry and bracing, and 
the scenery so beautiful, and the temperature so even, that the 
section is called “the land of the sky,” and Northern visitors go 
there in winter, and Southern people in summer. One of the 
large hotels stands upon an elevation in the center of the town, 
and commands so complete a view, in every direction of valleys, 
hills, and mountains, that there is no choice in the rooms, for 
each one has a satisfactory outlook. The Appalachian moun- 
tains extend much farther in all directions than they are usually 
represented on school text-book maps. They are higher in the 
vicinity of Asheville than any mountain peaks in this country to 
the east of them, they are varied and beautiful in appearance, 
and owing to the milder climate have trees growing even on 
their rounded summits. 








CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 


Chattanooga is reached from Asheville by riding down the 
lovely French Broad valley, across the Alleghany mountains, in- 
to the valley of East Tennessee. Chattanooga is a growing 
place, between lofty mountains, on a peninsula formed by the 
ever winding Tennessee river. The city owes its prosperity to 
its historical renown, its natural gateway to the south, and its 
rich mines of iron and coal, and forests of timber found in the 
vicinity. 

The valley is not- narrow here but wide, and three miles from 
the center of the city rises bold and clear the bristling face of 
Lookout mountain, where the famous battle “ among the clouds” 
took place in 1863. The top of the mountain is 1,600 feet above 
the river at its feet, and yet soldiers scaled its beetling crags in 
the face of the enemy’s fierce fire. 


(To be Continued.) 


* 


Charles F. King, whose initial article of a series on “ Live 
Geography” is given above, is the author of Methods and 
Aids in Geography, a book of great value to teachers, and Pé- 
turesque Geographical Readers, a finely illustrated series of sup- 
plementary reading books in which a party of children are con- 
ducted through various cities and regions of interest and have the 
sights they witness explained to them. These books by Mr. King 
are published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. The view of Chatta- 
nooga in the article, by permission of the publishers, is taken from 
the fourth book of the “ Picturesque ” series. 


¥ 


“T have read the paper THE JOURNAL for the last seven oF 
eight years, more carefully and more regularly than any other 
school paper. I believe it is constantly growing stronger and 
better.” W. H. TRUESDALE, Supt. Schools. 

Geneva, N. Y. 
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Copyright, 1895. 
Home-made Apparatus. V. 


By Prof. Joun F. WoopHuLt, Teachers’ College, New 
York City. 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 

No. 28. Apparatus to Demonstrate that the Volume 
of a Gas Varies Inversely as the Pressure upon it. 
A glass tube, whose inside diameter is one-quarter of an 
inch, and whose length is about fifty-two inches, is 
closed at the end a (figure 39), and is bent so that aé is 
3 inches, 4c is 2 inches, cd is 34 inches, de is 2 inches, 
and éf is about 11 inches long. The end / is left open. 





eh 





FIG. 39. 
The tube is fastened to a strip of board te protect it 
from injury. Mercury is put into the tube so that the 
column when horizontal extends from g to 4. In hand- 
ling mercury we use a dropper-tube such as is illustrated 
in figure 6. 

To find volumes corresponding to pressure greater 
than an atmosphere the end 4 of the apparatus is raised 
to various positions and the vertical height above the 
table of the mercury column in each arm is measured. 

To find volumes corresponding to pressure less than 
an atmosphere, the end g is raised and measurements 
taken as above. 








Cost.—Glass tubing..... .. .......... 18 cents 
PING 65 a5 aoa wkeedetrctnce 35 cents 
§3 cents 


No. 29. Apparatus to Show a Fountain Caused by 
Atmospheric Pressure and a Fountain Caused by Com- 
pressed Air.—It consists of a 16-ounce narrow-mouthed 























Fic. 40. 

bottle, a No. 1 rubber stopper, a piece of glass tubing nine 
inches long, nearly closed at one end, a short piece of rub- 
ber tubing, and a tumbler. Either the lungs of the ope- 
fator or the air-pump mentioned in No. IV. may be used 
to rarefy or condense the air in the bottle, and thumb and 
finger applied to the rubber tubing serve as a stop-cock. 

Problems as to what this apparatus would do if taken 
up ina balloon or down in a coal mine are of interest, 
also its relation to air-guns, spurting oil-wells, “ soda- 
water fountains,” “ syphon” bottles, etc. 





Cost.—Rubber stopper No. 1 from apparatus No 7. 








— Rubber tubing from apparatus No. 8. 
re) Tumbler from apparatus No. 12. 
10-0z. narrow-mouthed bottle...... 5 cents 
4 SN iia hsin decks dia die eee I cent 
: 6 cents 





No. 30. Barometer.—A glass tube, having an 
inside diameter about three-sixteenths of an inch 
and a length about forty-three inches, is closed at 
one end in the flame, and bent so that the long arm 
is about thirty-five inches and the short arm about 
six inches. ‘The end of the short arm is left open. 
Mercury is introduced by a dropper tube, three or 
four inches at a time, and boiled by passing the 
barometer tube back and forth through a flame 
each time a charge of mercury is added. The 
tube is fastened to a board-back for protection, 
and a scale is attached by which one may readily 
read the length of the long and short arms of the 
mercury columns, measured from a smal' shelf at 
the bottom of the board. The length of the short arm 
subtracted from the length of the long arm gives the 














FIG. 41. 
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height of the mercury column, which is balanced by 
atmospheric pressure. 





Cost. —Glass tubing.....+.+..eseeeeeeeees 7 cents 
Mercury... .+- ese min eihaa agi 25 cents 
32 cents 


The records given herewith are samples of such as were 
kept upon this barometer by a primary class of the third 
grade (third year in school). The teacher instructed 
one pupil how to take the observations and record 
them, and the next day this pupil, at the appointed 
time (close of the session), instructed a second pupil to 
do the same, who, in turn, upon the following day, in- 
structed a third pupil,and so on. The teacher obtained 
from the evening paper a report for the same hour, and 
recorded it the next morning. 











Editorial Notes. 


Many teachers seem to forget that children do not 
concern themselves much about the future, and hence 
cannot see the need of making provisions to supply the 
wants that may come with it. The work of the present 
and the memories of the past absorb all their interests 
and otherwise they observe the injunction, “ Take there- 
fore no thought for the morrow; for the morrow shall 
take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.” It isimportant that educators 
should bear this in mind. The children must be given 
opportunities and proper direction to make practical 
application of the knowledge they have acquired. To 
tell them that they will be glad some day to have paid 
close attention to a certain subject is of no avail. The 
feeling that he is constantly learning to do something 
new is what keeps up his interest. A lesson that does 
not arouse. self-activity and set it to work at some new 
problem is incomplete. From knowing to doing is a good 
maxim to adopt. Knowledge is not a power in itself, 
its value lies in its proper application, and this applica- 
tion does not, as a rule, suggest itself to the child; it 
must be taught. 





“ Why don't you apply a little common sense?” said 
a college professor of mathematics to a dull pupil. “I 
didn’t know common sense had anything to do with 
arithmetic,” replied the youth. How many of ourcom- 
mon school pupils are taught to study with common 
sense? How many are taught that school subjects are 
the subjects of every-day life, and require the same sort 
of thinking that goes into play and errand-doing? Is 
not the tendency to disassociate arithmetic, for instance, 
from everything in which it has its existence and for 
which it is studied—grammar from language as used 
from the cradle to the grave, etc., etc., etc? In teach- 
ing for ultimate instead of present purposes, do we not 
disintegrate the mind and separate powers from their 
functions? 





A city superintendent said to us not long ago,“ While 
we have such teachers we can have no great improve- 
ment in the system.” We asked in return, “Have you 
tried the effect of rousing the teachers?” “ Nothing 
there to rouse,” said he, and changed the subject. We 
don’t believe it. Every one of those teachers has a soul 
and there is no soul that cannot be aroused on the sub- 
ject of education. 


Leading Events ot the Week. 


The American merchant ship Ad/éanca was fired upon by a 
Spanish ship while passing near the east end of Cuba. Secretary 
Gresham immediately communicated with the American minister 
in Madrid instructing him todemand an apology. The Spanish 
government disavowed the act of their captain and assured Secre- 
tary Gresham that the matter would be investigated. 

Li Hung Chang has been sent as peace commissioner to Japan. 
He is instructed to concede the demand for territory and war in- 
demnity. The emperor and empress dowager upbraided him bit- 
terly for not informing them of the deplorable condition of the em- 
pite and warned him not to return if his mission is not successful, 

Race riot in New Orleans in which five men are killed and a 
dozen wounded ; an officer of a British steamship mortally wounded 
and Ambassador Pauncefote appealed to for redress. Ex- 
Queen Liliuokalani, of Hawaii, sentenced to five years imprison- 
ment by the court.——Woman suffrage defeated in Nova Scotia. 
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——A large French force to invade Madagascar.——Murad, the 
ex-sultan of Turkey, threatens rebellion.——The British minister 
in Lisbon has succeeded in re-establishing friendly relations be. 
tween Portugal and Brazil. -—The Italian government demands 
satisfaction for the killing of Italians by a mob at Walsenburg, 
Col.——The Sagasta cabinet in Spain resigns and Gen Campos 
is at the helm.—--Great preparations making for the celebration 
of Bismarck’s birthday 


A Western school superintendent visited THE JOURNAL office 
a few days ago. Speaking of the causes that had contributed 
to the rapid growth of his town he said. “ Our best advertise- 
ment has been the high rank of our public schools.” Here is a 
lesson for town “ boomers.” A fine town hall,a bank, a factory, 
a trolley line, a hospital, a newspaper, and a dozen saloons may 
attract some people, but desirable citizens are looking for stronger 
inducements, and good educational facilities stand foremost 
among them. It pays in more than one way to be liberal in pro- 
viding for the schools. 


A newspaper heads a long report of a school board meeting, 
“ They simply talked.” Very suggestive, indeed ! 


One of the best things said by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler in 
attacking the report of Dr. Harris on “ Correlation of Studies” 
(with the “ correlation” left out) at the Cleveland meeting was 
this : “ You have offered us a system founded by the philosopher 
and forced upon the child; what we want is a system founded 
upon the child and forced upon the philosopher.” Bravo! The 
platform of new education was never more pointedly stated. 


A little school girl of Superior, Wis., a few days ago surprised 
her teacher with the opinion that “ Boston is celebrated for being 
near the residence of Longfellow.” 


The National Council of Women at its recent triennial meeting 
in Washington adopted several sound resolutions on education. 
It asks that women as well as men be placed on all school boards 
of the nation ; earnestly favors the establishment of a national uni- 
versity at the national capital for graduate study ; indorses scien- 
tific temperance education ; and requests the school boards of the 
United States to adopt the kindergarten method and manual 
training. Its opposition to military training in the schools appears 
somewhat premature. The subject has not yet been sufficiently 
and all-sidedly discussed and “suspense of judgment” would 
have seemed wiser. 


It is hoped that the educational awakening of Detroit, Mich., 
will result in the election of school inspectors of honesty, intelli- 
gence, and progressive ideas, and possessing a deep interest in 
the schools. The Free Press of that city, writes : 

‘The fault which has aroused just indignation is not in the present sys 
tem, but rests with those in certain wards who select incompetent and un- 
worthy inspectors. Wath a view to correcting this defect men of the high- 
est qualifications and standing are being induced to serve upon the board, 
provided they are elected.” 

Let the fathers and mothers forget politics for a while and think 
only of the best interests of their children. 


SE ERE TS RU RI 


In Dr. Darwin G. Eaton, who died last Sunday night at his 
home in New York city, at the age of seventy two, the teaching 
profession has lost an earnest, devoted, faithful worker and warm 
friend. He was one of the few remaining pupils of the immortal 
David P. Page, whose inspiring enthusiasm for the cause of edu- 
cation breathed a new spirit into school life. Dr. Eaton was born 
in Chautauqua county, N. Y. At the age of eighteen he began 
teaching. Inthe spring of 1845 he entered the state normal school 
at Albany, then only a few months old, to perfect himself in bis 
chosen calling. He was graduated from this school the following 
year, but remained there as teacher of physiology until July, 1851, 
when he accepted a professorship in the Brooklyn female acade- 
my, which later became the Packer collegiate institute. He te 
signed from that position in 1883 owing to ill health. He took a 
deep interest in the study of astronomy, and gave much time also 
to the study of volcanoes. He occupied a high position among 
educators and scientists. He leaves a widow. 
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Editorial Correspondence. | III. 


The temperature this noon is 89° ; in the evening it will be 70° ; 
ifa north wind blows it will be 60°, possibly 50°. There are 
residents here who insist that the summer is pleasanter than the 
winter; during the entire day a breeze blows steadily. The main 
objection is to the length of the summer ; it begins in April, and 
lasts until December. 

Lake Worth is about 25 miles long; it is to be connected with 
the Indian river to the north, and Biscayne bay on the south by 
canals, and finally a waterway parallel to the east coast will be 
formed from St. Augustine to Cape Sable, in which naphtha 
launches and yachts may move almost to Key West. This will 
make this part of the country a great resort in the winter time. 

I have just met a party that expressed disappointment in 
Florida; they expected to find handsome houses and the door- 
yards filled with flowers; they find crudeness, and an unfinished 
state of things, few flowers, and an appearance indicating a lack 
of means. I knew without inquiry this must be the first visit of 
the party. The effect of the first visit is always disappointing ; 
it is only after repeated visits that the value of the climate is ap- 
preciated, and this is what now and forever will render Florida 
attractive. This country is to the north, in the winter, what up- 
per Michigan and the Adirondack region is in the summer. 

I meet teachers who have come here from all parts of the 
country—and they are not teaching school; that is not a paying 
occupation. One woman gave me her experience and it will an- 
swer for that of many. She came to teach, but opened a board- 
ing house instead, and kept it as only a Northern woman could. 
The result was that every room was filled and they stay filled. 
The plan usually followed is to hire negro cooks and then disap- 
pointment follows, for they have not learned the Northern style. 
Tke Southern style is to fry all meats, boil the coffee long and 
hard ; the food is not served in courses, vour plate is surrounded 
by seven or eight other dishes containing fish, sweet potatoes, 
white potatoes, hominy, beef, fritters, canned tomatoes or peas. 
This plan is followed for each of the three meals; of @ourse it is 
easy to sustain a large chicken yard, for the waste is great. 

The teacher who comes here competent to run a good board- 
ing house is sure to succeed, if a suitable place be chosen. One 
such I have in mind who rented a small house, then bought it, 
enlarged it, surrounded it with orange and lemon trees whose 
fragrance loads the air; planted roses in abundance and added 
to her first purchase until she owns a half block. Cooking is 
mainly done here by gasoline stoves, so that one who is skilful 
may make light labor of it. Having made a success of keeping 
a boarding house the orange grove may next be tried. 

I do not advise any one who is not able to work and able to 
wait to undertake the raising of oranges. It demands consider- 
able capital, much hard work, and about ten years of time before 
returns come in. To be at a distance from a railroad station is 
almost fatal. If a person must raise oranges let him buy a grove 
some one else wants to abandon ; there are plenty of these. The 
stories told by those who come here to raise oranges are often 
most pathetic ; the obstacles to be overcome are so many and so 
continuous that one wonders how success was achieved. At all 
events, I urge all to come first and buy, if they do, after inspec- 
tion. Those who buy first are always sorry. 

The “ freeze” which has just occurred has hurt the tropical 
fruits greatly, but one such may not-occur again for forty years. 
That should not discourage one who has begun in Florida or 
who thinks of beginning. Those who come here to live perma- 
nently must plan to go up North once in three or four years, dur- 
ing the summer ; not that it is unhealthy during the summer, but 
because of the length of the summer, as I have explained above. 
As to the health of Florida, generally, | think from much inquiry 
I can speak very favorably. The vegetation is rank during the 
summer, and in some points there is ague ; this more especially 
near the dense hammocks ; the pine woods which cover most of 
the state are reported as very healthful. Most persons pass 
through some form of acclimatization during the second year. 
One teacher told me that it took the form of a fine rash, which 
existed for the summer, and a change followed and she started 
out in a career of vigorous health. 

I have passed through gardens this morning in which celery, 
lettuce, peas, cabbage, beets, and onions abounded ; tomatoes 
have also abounded at this season, but the “freeze” prevents 
their appearance until later. The ocean shore here is magnficent ; 
nowhere in the South is there such a splendid blue. The tem- 
perature of the water is about 74° and numerous bathers are en- 
joying it; in fact, they bathe here al! winter long. There isa 
large pool surrounded by buildings in which bathing is daily car- 
ried on. On certain days a band discourses fine music. It is 
this close proximity to the ocean that renders Lake Worth so at- 
tractive—next to the tropical climate; the houses front on the 
lake; you walk through paths a half mile long and are on the 
grand ocean beach. 

There are probably fifty naphtha launches on this lake, a hun- 
dred sail boats, a dozen small and three large steamers. On the 
west shore a small town has sprung up with ice manufactory, etc. 
West of us are the vast Everglades. These tracts have been 
very little explored, and but little is known except by hunters who 
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are bold enough to attempt to tread these intricacies of land and 
ey I was much impressed by the tales told by one of 
these : 

“ Several yeats ago, when deer and bear were plenty, two of 
us started off west witha supply of provisions for two weeks. 
Landing in a pine grove we traveled west, selected a point and 
built a cabin and began to look for bear. Starting from this 
point we trended mainly west and southwest for three days ; then 
we lost our bearings and could not tell whether our cabin was 
north, south, east, or west. 1 wanted to go northeast; 
Frank wanted to go northwest; it would not do to separate, 
and so I gave up to him. Three days we wandered over 
plains of sand covered with low palmetto, around inter- 
minable bodies of water, rousing millions of ducks, finding 
tracks of bear and deer—finding where the deer had been killed 
by panthers; but finding no signs of the pine woods we had 
built our cabin in. It was important to reach this, as our boat 
lay there as well as our provisions and supply of ammunition. 
Nor could we be sure we were beside the same body of water; 
the country is so level that no landmarks exist except such as 
are blazed on trees and these are few; we saw none. We be- 
came desperate and determined to go eastward as best we could. 
We pushed a fallen pine tree into the water and managed to get 
across one lake in spite of the alligators; then we undertook an- 
other and another and after a week of desperate struggle reached 
the east coast nearly a hundred miles below where we started. 
On arriving home we went after our boat and supplies and found 
them all right. Our mistake was to leave the trails made by 
hunters; the untraveled Everglades is a bewildering wilder- 
ness,” 

I am awakened every morning by a vast flock of crows that 
have no fear of man; the law forbids killing them, as they are 
exceedingly valuable as scavengers. They watch the feeding of 
the chickens and don’t hesitate to help themselves, making much 
talk about it. The one who gets a large piece is promptly pur- 
sued by others. A Populist who has witnessed this performance 
insists this is a lesson for those who could run our government 
aright. A. M. K. 

Palm Beach, Florida. 


Connecticut State Council of Education. 


Teachers’ meetings in Connecticut usually draw a large attend- 
ance, the only exception so far being the State Art teachers 
session a few years ago which did not attract enough people to 
call an association into being. The meeting of the State Council 
of Education at the Boardman manual training school, New 
Haven, on March 9, brought together a large number of teachers 
of the high schools, normal schools, and private college _prepara- 
tory schools of the state. Principa! W. F. Gordy, of Hartford, 
presided and Mr. G. P. Phenix, of the Willimantic normal school, 
acted as secretary. Two of the old Bay State’s educational 
leaders, Supt. S. T. Sutton, of Brookline, and Supt. Thomas M. 
Balliet, of Springfield, were the principal speakers. ; 

Supt. Sutton opened the discussion of the topic “ Enrichment 
of the School Course.” He said in part: 

‘“‘ The true enrichment of the course of study takes into account the nur- 
ture and exercise that are necessary. It considers habits, conduct, ambi- 
tion, and motives and so recognizes moral culture as the central aim. All 
true enrichment must begin at the bottom and work upwards. No better 
type of early enrichment can be found than is seen im the kindergarten, 
Ch Id life is here seen at its best. It is rch, full, varied, Pleasure and 
creative activity are wedded together. Nurtureand training'go hand in hand, 
‘To continue what is found here in the grades above 1s logical and right. 
If kindergartens are wanting, then these same germs are to be planted in 
the primary schools. The beautiful myths, legends, and stories told in the 
kindergarten are to be continued until they shade off into pioneer stories, 
and the reading of history and literature. Song singing both delights and 
feeds the soul of the child. I protest against —- this means of 
culture in the interest of technical methods. The study of flowers, birds, 
insects, the sun, rain, frost, dew, etc., etc., lead naturally to experimental 
science. There should be ro break here.” 

Mr Joseph A. Graves, of Hartford, and Mr. N, L. Bishop, of 
Norwich, spoke on the same subject. Mr, Graves urged that the 
work of the grammar school must be considered distinctive in 
itself, and kept separate from the high school. 

Supt. Balliet spoke on the “ Co ordination of Studies.” 

He held that reading, writing, spelling, and composition ought not to be 
taught as separate branches, but in connection with the thought studies. 
A child will learn to read more quickly if he reads on geography, biog- 
raphy, history, natural history, and entire pieces of good literature, than 
if he reads a series of school readers, the subject matter in which has no 
direct connection with the other studies of the course. Composition writ- 
ing ought to be a daily exercise, and all the subjects ought to be taken 
from the thought studies. In this way, composition work should serve 
constantly as a review of the other studies, and as a drill upon them, Spell- 
ing is mainly confined to writing with pen and typewriter, and is, there- 
fore,a matter for the muscles of the hand and the nerve centers controlhng 
them. It ought to be learned in connection with composition, and shoyld 
not be taught as a separate branch. 


Dr. Elmore C. Hine, professor of physiology at Girard college, 
who died recently at Atlantic City, at the age of 59, was a native 
of Middlebury, Conn. He was graduated at the Connecticut 
State normal schoo! in 1856 and from Yale medical school in 1861. 
He became professor at Girard in 1880, 


























Gustaf Larsson. 


Mr. Larsson, the principal of the Rice manual training school, 
was born and reared in the province of Westergétland, Sweden, 
where the simple homely life was free from artificial restraints. 
Here he learned to know the ways of nature, and to struggle 
sturdily for whatever he wanted to obtain. It is an interesting 
fact that all the equipments and implements of his home were 
made by hand-fashioned with pains and care, and often with 
great skill. 

From early childhood his chief delight was to make things of 
wood. But with farm tasks and school studies his desire to use 
tools was never satisfied until he was eighteen years old, when 
he was sent to a sloyd school. Here he was in his element, giv- 
ing concrete expression to the thoughts that filled his mind. 

At the Naas seminary (then aregular normal school), he won, 
later on, high regard for himsef as a student, and afterward be- 
came a teacher there. Herr Salomon, the well-known principal of 
that school and father of the famous Nias course of sloyd, de- 
scribes him as “ One who is well able to apply our system,” and 
“His work is an honor to Sweden.” 

As an educator, however, his best work has been done in 
America and for American children. In 1888 he came to this 
country and began an experiment which has resulted in convinc- 
ing large numbers of teachers who have thoroughly investigated 
the matter, that sloyd is a necessity in American education. 
This experiment has been supported from the beginning by Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw, and to her enlightened generosity the country 
owes the Boston sloyd training school which gives free instruc- 
tion to all teachers possessing the necessary qualifications, and 
which has sent its graduates to all parts of the country to teach 
sloyd. 

A stranger to this country and unfamiliar with its language, it 
was no easy matter for Mr. Larsson to put the principles of sloyd 
into a form available for American schools. He was impressed 
from the first and often baffled by the restlessness, the haste to 
secure without proportionate thought and pains, the impatience 
to labor for any end that cannot be speedily realized, the exalta- 
tion of acuteness, smartness, and qualities tending to precocity, 
over the powers of reflection and patient execution. But con- 
scious in every fiber of his being that what was best in his own 
life, and in that of every man, is due to earnest struggle and real 
pains in connection with that which is dear to the heart and affec- 
tions, he persisted until he succeeded in placing before American 
children, objects which stimulate them to exercise thoughtfulness 
and perseverance (qualities they so much need), in overcoming 
difficulties to secure a good end. That the objects chosen are 
simple and durable, true to beauty in form and proportion, and 
for use in the home, it is hardly necessary to add. 

Mr. Larsson’s models are in use in many of the Boston schools, 
and in other Massachusetts schools. Indeed the board of edu- 
cation of that state has mentioned only these in its ‘“‘ Course of 
Studies for Elementary Schools.” They are in use in many nor- 
mal schools and in various reformatories. In the latter institu- 
tions the moral value of sloyd is clearly demonstrated. 

In his models, and in the spirit and work of the teachers he 
has trained and inspired are the best evidences of Mr. Larsson’s 
work as an educator. He has not published much. A work 
issued by Messrs. E. L. Kellogg & Co. contains working draw- 
ings of his models, and there is now in the press of the same 
publishers a book on simple wood carving, which will be invalu- 
able to those who want to practice it without a teacher. The 
Boston sloyd training school also publishes in pamphlet form 
some of his articles on sloyd and his charts, which often show 
the careful progression of the course. a ° 
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One of the best addresses delivered before the recent meetin 
of the National Council of Women was that of Mrs. Louisa Par. 
sons Hopkins, of Boston. Her subject was “ Women as Direc. 
tors in Education.” Speaking of the contributions of New Eng- 
land women to educational progress she said : 

‘** For urue pioneers in the modern movement for advanced education for 
women and educational directorship we must accord the honors to three or 
four New England women. Mrs. Emma Wilard, Miss Z. P. Grant, Miss 
Mary Lyon and Miss Catherine Beecher were contemporaries in this great 
work and illustrate the historical fact that a great idea on coming into the 
world speaks at once through various sources and channels, 

‘* Among those who were earliest ca!led to official positions as educators 
in Massachusetss the names of Miss May and Miss Crocker have become 
most widely recognized, the first as a member of the state board of educa- 
tion, the latter as one of the board of supervisors for the Boston schools, 
Each was the first woman to hold such a place, and, I think, the first inthe 
country appointed or elected as the only woman on a board ctherwise of 
men for the direction of educational affaifs of the state or city. Each had 
a most successful and honorable career and demonstrated her abundant fit- 
ness for such responsibilitics. 

‘* Many associations of women have accomplished a lasting work in the 
direction of educational courses and principles. Among them we may name 
the Woman’s education association of Boston, which has fostered natural 
science study in the public schools, maintained scholarships in the Marine 
biological laboratory, supported the teacher’s school of science and founded 
fellowships for women in foreign unversities ; also the society of the collegi- 
ate education of women and the home study association directed for years 
by Miss Ticknor, as well as some national organizations of earlier date, be- 
sides many widely influential sccieties and guilds in other countries,” 


Supt. Robinson, ef Detroit, has done a most laudable thing in 
securing a free professional library for his teachers. The foolish 
attacks of the Mews of that city will have no weight with intelli- 
gent people, and are rather a high endorsement of his progres- 
siveness. The Mews says: 

‘* The teachers of the schools profit by their own improvement in teach- 
ing ability, and the city does not owe it to them to continue training them 
as they goalong. Ifthey do not train themselves and keep up with their 
profession voluntarily, it is a very simple matter to release them from the 
duties of teaching at the end of any term.” 


J - ’ . 

Who gets the benefit of the teachers’ advancement in profes- 
sional knowledge and skill? The Mews should find out also how 
many teachers were ever “ released’ in Detroit because they did 
not ‘‘keep up with their profession.” 

Here the Mews shows what it knows about education; it 
sounds like a voice from the ruins of medieval scholasticism : 

‘* The whole business is part of a tendency of the present superintendent 
to svrround the profession of teaching with an air of scientific mystery, 
making a very simple business appear to be a most intricate profession, 
The very best teachers have been those who made least pretense about the 
scientific nature of their work, and who, so far from treating the 6 or 7- 
year-old youngster as a kind of analytical wonder, have been content with 
making the children commit to memory the things that later on may be- 
come the subject matter of their analytical faculties.” 


The state university of Missouri will give its fourth annual 
“‘ teachers’ course,” April tto June 1. The course will be free to all 
Missouri teachers, Accommodations for 300 teachers will be pro- 
vided. Alllibraries,laboratories,museums,and observatories will be 
open to teachers free. As it will not be necessary to purchase new 
books—any standard text-bvoks can be used—the only «expense 
will be traveling expenses and board, which can be had from $1.75 
for board in clubs up to $4 for board in private families, The 
course this year contains several new features, one of the most 
important being the series of evening lectures on pedagogical 
subjects, which will be given by prominent educators. The first 
will be given by Dr. J. M. Rice, of New York, on ‘‘ How to Ac- 
quire the Art of Teaching,” on April 3; Supt. J. M. White, of 
Carthage, Mo., will lecture on ** Organic Instruction,” on April 17; 
and State Supt. John R. Kirk, on “ Learning to Do by Doing,” 
on May 1. Other lectures will soon be announced. 

The “ teachers’ course ’’ was inaugurated in 1891 by Professor 
J. P. Blanton who in that year, left the presidency of the state 
normal at Kirksville to become dean of the normal department of 
the university. Prof. Blanton had been teaching in Missouri ever 
since he was graduated from the University of Virginia, and has 
an extensive acquaintance with the teachers of the state. Realiz- 
ing that the teachers would be the best possible medium through 
which to extend the patronage and usefulness of the university, 
he persuaded the professors of the normal department to give 
their services for the additional special course which promises to 
become a permanent feature of the university’s work. 


The 7rzbune, of Bay City, Mich., owes an apology to Supt. 
Stewart of that city for its recent unfounded statements to the 
effect “that there was open rebellion among the teachers of the 
high school and that a meeting ot indignation was to be held 
that the teachers were open in their denunciation of the 
superintendent’s course,” etc., etc. The denial of the allegations 
drafted and signed by the teachers of the high school says that 
the Zrzbune has done great injustice to the superintendent and 
the teachers ; that there is no coolness between the teachers and 
the superintendent ; that the superintendent has not dictated to 
the teachers the methods to be used in teaching ; that they are not 
in rebellion against him ; and that cordial relations exist between 
them and the superintendent. 
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Mrs. Angenette J. Peavey is going at the practical solution of 
educational problems in a way that amply justifies the faith that 
the voters of Colorado placed in her ability to successfully man- 
age the office of state superintendent of public instruction and to 
advance the interests of their schools. THE JOURNAL has fre- 
quently urged the wisdom of increasing the usefulness of county 
institutes by eliminating as much as possible all so-called aca- 
demic work and devoting them wholly to instruction of a profes- 
sional character, such as the history, principles, methods, and 
civics of education. Mrs. Peavey seems to have made this aim 
part of her platform and has called upon the normal school fac- 
 ulty of the state to do as much for the advancement of this object 
as possible. Another important measure whose passage by the 
legislature she is urging is worded as follows : 

“Hereafter the board will issue two grades of certificates to be known as 
‘The Common School Life Certificate,’ and ‘ The State Diploma.’ 

‘Applicants for the common school life certificate shall present, as evi- 
dence of qualification in what are known as the common school branche:, 
a first class, unexpired county or city certificate, and shall pass a satisfac- 
tory examination in each of the following named branches of study : alge- 
bra, physiology, botany, general history, civil government, inclucing the 
constitution of Colorado, English literature and rhetoric, and psycnology 
and pedagogy.” 

Under the present law such a certificate cannot be issued. It 
is expected that the legislature will act on Mrs. Peavey’s advice. 
The senate committee has already approved the bill, 


Superior, V is., is making a strong effort to increase her already 
excellent school facilities. A fine high school building will be 
erected as soon as the city has recovered from the effects of the 
general financial depression, A normal school and a Finnish col- 
lege will also be built in the near future. 


Miss Sarah M. Arnold, whose excellent work in Minneapolis 
has attracted wide attention, has at last accepted the repeated 
offer of the Boston school committee to become the supervisor of 
the primary schools of that city. Her salary will be $4,000. (A 
portrait and biographical sketch of Miss Arnold appeared in THR 
JOURNAL of January 6, 1894.) 


A New Manual Training School. 


The Rachel Harris manual training and industrial school, at 
Woonsocket, R, I., is now open for work. The institution has been 
named in honor of Mrs. Harris who at her death, in 1%46, left for 
educational purposes a fund at present amounting to about $29,- 
ooo, The social manufacturing company, of Woonsocket, R. L., 
at a large expense remodeled one of its buildings, adapting it to 
the needs of the school and presented its use to the trustees free 
of charge. Further changes have been promised as they shall be 
needed. Other manufacturing corporations in the city have of- 
fered assistance and the trustees will be able to greatly enlarge 
the work of the school. Mrs. Edward Harris, another resident 
of the city , has equipped the sloyd room at an expense of about 
$500, and the Woonsocket Electric Machine and Power company 
has contributed the equipment for lighting the building. Other 
individuals and corporations have under consideration tne equip- 
ment of additional departments, and it is expected that soon a 
start can be made with cooking classes, forge and lathe work, 
molding and carving, wood turning, etc. Evening classes in his- 
tory, civics, physiology, economics, and social science are in con- 
templation. Clubs for social and intellectual improvement as well 
as entertainment will at length be formed. Home libraries will be 
established and such other forms of belpful work will be under- 
taken as seem to meet most fully the social and industrial reeds 
of the city. Mr. William B. Jones has been appointed principal 
of the school. The purposes of the school have been fully ex- 
plained to the people of Woonsocket. In a long letter published 
in the Cad/ of that city the following explanation of the work is 
given : 

“lo avoid any misunderstanding it is to be borne in mind that the sloyd 
training in wood work and the sewing are given to the pupils of the public 
schools, not because they prepare them for a trade or any specific employ- 
ment, but because they develop the mind and increase the thinking power. 
Whatever of practical acquaintance with any art on trade is obtained, is 
only incidental to the better education. It is believed that the knowledge 
obtained in any branch of instruction whatsoever, whether it be geography, 
grammar, arithmetic, or philosophy, will be more accurate and serviceable 
fur the concurrent manuai training. 

“On this ground of a resulting better mental preparation for the duties of 
good citizenship, manual training asks to become a part of the curriculum 
of our public schools. And this is not to say that there will be no techni- 
cal results and it may be, nay, it is claimed that when the school is fully 
equipped in all departments, and a pupil has stisfactorily passed through a 
prescribed course, there will remain for him after graduation but the neces- 
Sity of exper.ence to be successful in his chosen catling or pursuit. 

“The industrial interests of Woonsocket have long demanded such a 
school as is now being established. Our community has suffered, our youth 
have grown up with iittle in their studies to discover individual tastes or 
aptitudes, or to incite to any particular line of effort, and they have faced 
the world with hardly a clue to the path they should follow. Too much 
cannot be done to give our youth a right direction in life, and it cannot be 
done at too early a period.” 

Why cannot other cities that are still holding back be aroused 
to go at the introduction of manual training in a way such as 
this liberal town has done! It is an example worth holding up to 
the friends of schoo!s everywhere. 
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London Letter. 
THE NEW EDUCATION CODE, 


I had promised to devote this article to an examination of the 
question, “ Shall teachers become civil servants?” but the issue of 
the governments new set of regulations for governing the ele- 
mentary schools, known as “ The New Code,” calls for immediate 
notice. This code forms a handy pamphlet of 88 pages and is 
accompanied with an explanatory document known as ‘‘ Revised 
Instructions issued to the Inspectors of Schools.” The two doc- 
uments to be properly understood must be studied together and 
indeed every school is obliged to have a copy of each publication 
in its school portfolio. 

The great change in this year’s code is the virtual abolition of 
the formal day of inspection and examination. In the place ofa 
fixed date for a thorough and systematic examination of the schol- 
ars, teachers, buildings, and apparatus, every school which has 
reached a certain educational standard, which, dividing the schools 
into excellent, good, fair, and inefficient, must no doubt equal 
“good,” will be excused this and will be subject instead to at least 
two visits during the year from the inspector without notice. At 
these visits the inspector is to test the instruction and condition 
of the school and make copious notes, and from these notes at the 
end of the year a report will be formed and on this report the grant 
to the school will be paid. 

The inspector is requested by the government to pay one sur- 
p~ise visit early in the morning, iadeed just before the time the 
children are due to enter school. This visit is to test the arrange- 
ments and discipline at the very starting point of the day’s instruc- 
tion. Notice as a rule will be sent with the report of the previous 
year if the school is to be exempt from a formal inspection next 
year. Schools which fail to reach or maintain the required stand- 
ard will continue to be formally inspected. 

The National Union of Teachers are responsible for this change; 
for many years they have pressed for the abolition of “ the parade 
day,” as they termed it. Whether the parents of the scholars and 
the country at large will approve the change remains to be seen. 

While the government grant might reasonably be separated from 
the annual examination, yet a test for the scholars to undergo 
year by year seems almost desirable. The emulation and set pur- 
pose of annual examinations is found necessary in all the public 
and grammar schools of the country, and there seems no reason, 
beyond the grant question, why elementary schools can wisely be 
exempt from the rule. 

Another change in the Code is that whereby children may be 
taken during school hours to museums, picture galleries, botan- 
ical centers &c., and the attendance allowed to count for the grant. 
The conditions are that the place and guide must be approved 
and not more than twenty such visits be paid in one year by each. 
child: this will be an acceptable boon for town scholars. For 
country scholars a new subject, “Cottage Gardening,” is to be 
recognized. Theteacher of this subject must be duly qualified 
and the class not exceed 14 in number, and the scholars must 
have passed the 4th standard. A grant of 2 per cent. per head for 
twenty hours instruction or 4 per cent. for forty hours instruction 
will be paid in this subject. 

These are the three most important changes ‘in Mr. Acland’s 
third Code and will be received thankfully by the teachers and the 
parents of the scholars, while educationists generally will anxious- 
ly study the effect of the relaxing of the annual test examination, 
which the zeal and honesty of the teachers will possibly convert 
into an instrument of great good, especially if the government in- 
spectors rise to the vast importance of their responsibility in the 
change. 


PENSIONS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


For very many years past the English elementary school teach- 
ers have been combining and agitating to secure a pension when 
the strength for life’s work is well-nigh spent. Originally when 
the education department was established in 1846, the regulations 
put forth for the employment of teachers promised a pension to 
deserving teachers on attaining the age of 65. But the treasury 
took alarm at the heavy cost entailed by this promise and in 1861 
abolished the regulation. Naturally a strong protest was raised 
by the large number of men and women who had entered the 
teaching profession from 1846-1861, against this breach of faith, 
and after years of agitation the government set aside a small sum 
annually to meet the more pressing claims among the teachers 
admitted during that period. Even then only the most poverty 
stricken, broken down teacher could hope to secure an allowance 
which was of the amount of either £ 20, £25, or £ 30 a year. The 
thrifty teacher was turned empty away. But besides all this a gen- 
eral feeling grew up that something ought to be done to keep the 
men and women engaged in ‘‘ Molding the future of the Nation,” 
as the prime minister lately put it, from the poorhouse in their old 
age. And again the National Union of Teachers, with its nearly 
30,000 members, has been able to bring great pressure to bear in 
political circles. 

The upshot was that in 1891 a select committee of the House 
of Commons considered the question of granting pensions to el- 
ementary school teachers and reported in May, 1892, in favor of 
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the establishment of a Teachers’ Superannuation Fund to be 
formed of teachers’ subscriptions and state subsidies. The edu- 
cation department before moving further in the matter decided to 
make further inquiries and investigations, and to do so appointed 
in August, 1893, asmall committee of government officials to draw 
up a working scheme. It is only this week (ending March 9), 
that the report of this committee has been issued. The report 
runs into 28 foolscap printed pages and I give a few of the salient 
points of general interest. 

Teachers are divided into two large classes “ Future” and 
“Existing.” Future teachers must join the scheme ; existing 
teachers are allowed to choose. Masters are to contribute £3 a 
year, mistresses £2 a year. Retirement is to be compulsory at 
the age of 65 years. The contributions will be devoted to the 
purchase of an annuity and to this the government will add a 
state pension of one per cent. for each year of service as a certifi- 
cated teacher. The usual age for a teacher to get a certificate is 
22 or 23. Supposing a master commences contributing £3 a 
year at 23 and retires at 65, his contribution would purchase an 
annuity under government tables of 40f/ 7s and to this he would 
have added one per cent. for each year of his 42 y@ars of service 
as state pension ; his retiring allowance would therefore be £40, 
7s+£21=£61, 7s. The figures for a mistress of the same age 
and service would be £20, &s, 8d+ £21= £41, 8s, 8d, total pen- 
sion. 

These are the highest pensions obtainable under the scheme. 
Breakdown pensions are recommended at the rate of £20 after 
to years’ service with £1 added for each additional year. Exist- 
ing t-achers are allowed extra allowances for past service which, 
supposing a teacher to already have serv: 4 40 years, would ena- 
ble a pension of £1 for each year of seivice to be granted ze. £40 
a year. Of course for every year less of part service the pension 
would be smaller until the one per cent. a year for future teachers 
is reached. 

The cost to the country of even this modest reading scheme will 
be £ 100,000 a year in the fifth year of its existence, rising to 

500,000 a year in the thirty-fifth year. There is every likelihood 
of legislation taking place shortly to convert the scheme of the 
departmental committee into an act of varliament. The teachers 
generally seem disposed to accept these terms, but propose to 
amend one or two points. 

London, March 9, 1895. 


Berlin Letter. 


It was my good fortune to receive an invitation recently to the 
monthly meeting of the Rektors (principals) of the common 
schools in Berlin. At about 6:30 P. M. about 150 fine looking, 
mature gentlemen gathered in a reserved room in a restaurant 
for the purpose (1) of eating their supper together and (2) of dis- 
cussing educational questions. They seated themselves about 
long tables, ate, drank their beer, and smoked until about 7:30, 
when the president called the meeting toorder. After the formal 
duties of opening, a paper was read on “ The Criminal Age of 
Children.” It was urged that the present age (12 years) at which 
a child can be condemned to prison, be raised to 14. This was 
discussed fro and con, personal experiences given, and most in- 
teresting facts brought out. It was really a report of a commis- 
sion appointed by the Rektors to look into the question, and 
without taking a vote, the matter was laid over for further dis- 
cussion, The speaker was frequently interrupted by questions, 
denials, and interjections of various kinds, all of which he took 
as amatter of fact, sometimes answering, but oftener waiting 
quietly until he gained attention again. The manner of getting 
the floor struck me as very sensible. Those who wished to speak, 
simply got the eye of the secretary whenever they could and 
their names were noted and given to the president who called on 
them in order. The meeting was extremely interesting, very en- 
thusiastic, and yet had the good fellowship which somehow Ger- 
mans know best how to secure in a gathering. 

The winter semester of the university is about to close. The 
summer semester opens soon after Easter. Professor Paulsen’s 
lectures on pedagogy have been the most valuable that I have 
ever heard. He is not only a good speaker, with something to 
say, but is also a genial gentleman in every respect. There have 
been 283 American students here in the university this winter. 


The common schools are closing the year’s work, the school 
year ending with thismonth. The “ Priifungen ” (a kind of pub- 
lic examination) are already being held and the examinations for 
promotion are also in progress. In regard to the * Priifungen,” 
the teachers almost unanimously agree that they have lost their 
usefulness, if they ever had any, and ought to be abolished in the 
common schools, as has already been done in the higher schools. 
The design is to keep the parents by this means interested in the 
schools. As they are not allowed to visit the regular sessions of 
the school, the “ Priifungen,” are their only means of seeing 
school work. But they attend these so little that the main design 
has lost its force. 


The examinations for promotion are both oral and written, but 
each principal makes out the questions and conducts the exam- 
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inations as he pleases. The instructions as to course of study, 

etc., are so careful that there is a great uniformity throughout 

the city. Examinations do not count for much any way, the 

judgment of the teacher who has spent a year with a child being 

of far more value in determining his fitness for the next class 

than any examination can possibly be. L. SEELEY. 
Berlin, March 4, 1895. 


Dr, E. E. White on “ Sine Camsteilinn of Studies,” 


The following letter has been received from Dr. E. E. White. 
relating to the correspondence on the Cleveland meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, published in last week’s Jour- 
NAL: 

You must permit me to enter my protest against the liberty which your 
Philadelphia correspondent has taken in his misrepresentations of my re- 
marks in the superintendents’ meeting at Cleveland. His characterization 
of me as the champion of ‘‘ formal scholasticism” and the represei.tative of 
‘*sraditional conservatism ” is gratuitous and ridiculous. For more than 
thirty years I have been the earnest advocate of practical reforms in school 
administration and instruction and when your correspondent has made a 
tenth of the effort that I have made (others must say how wisely) to lift 
school training out of traditional ruts and secure rational and scientific in- 
struction, he will be better prepared to pass judgment in such matters, This 
is the first time in my life that I have ever been classed among the represen- 
tatives of ‘‘ formal scholasticism.” Your correspondent has evidently little 
knowledge of me or my work as an educator. 

His attempt to make me appear in the role of the ‘‘ traditional conserva- 
tive ” in my discussion of President Draper’s report is whole-cloth misrepre- 
sentation. Instead of criticising the proposition to make the board appoin- 
tive I said ina sentence ‘whether the members of the board should be 
elected or appointed depends on the size of the city and local conditions” 
But to represent an objection to an appointive board (even if made) as 
** conservative” is mixing things strangely. The appointive plan is the o/d 
plan, the ‘conservative plan. The radical movement introduced the elec- 
tive system. 

But my remarks (which are to be published} supfor¢ed the report in all its 
essential features, and I was thanked by no persons more heartily than by 
the official representatives of the Cleveland system. I was present when 
that reform was born in Cincinnati and unhappily acted asnurse! Let any 
one inquire of any intelligent citizen of Cincinnati whether my administra- 
tior of the schcols was progressive or traditional'y conservative ! 

Your correspondent has duubtless never heard of the radical paper which 
I read before the Council at St Paul several years ago. If he will read that 
paper he will see that I anticipated somewhat the report of President Dra- 
per’s committee. 

The slightipg reference of your correspondent to the ‘conservative vis 
tnertia of Chancellor Payne’s successor,” is also evidence that he has never 
read Dr. Hinsdale’s radical report on ‘* City School Systems " presented to 
the Council in 1888, and supplemented in 18g0. 

Permit me to add, Mr. Editor, that the attempt to make an acceptance of 
the psychology or pedagogy of Herbart a test of one’s conservatism or pro- 
gressiveness is not only fresh but positively silly. I am safe in saying that 
not one in therty of the psychologists of Germany, England, and the United 
States accept the sporadic psychology of Herbart ; and who will claim that 
the Herbartian theory of concentration has been established by wide and 
successful school experience ? It may prove a great success, when under- 
stood, but it is clearly too early to make ‘‘concentration” a shibdoleth to 
distinguish Jrogressives from conservatives in education ! J 

No educator in this country has done as much as Dr. W. T. Harris to 
commend the doctrine of apferception to the attention of American teach- 
ers It may be true that his views of apperception are broader than Her- 
bart's seem to be; and they are certainly both broader and deeper than these 
of the American interpreters of Herbart The attempt to prejudice teachers 
against such a man by epithets is to be deprecated. 

Columbus, Ohio. 


What Dr. White said in discussing Dr. Harris’ report may 
be seen from the following approved report, which we reprint 
from an advance sheet of the Ohio Educational Monthly for 
April : 

“I have some hesitation in responding to this call. I am only a 
learner concerning the Herbartian theory of concentration, and 
am trying to keep an open mind. I am, indeed, anxious to know 
just what my young friends mean, and, in time, I hope to get the 
proper correlation of their ideas. 

“As I now see it, there is no one essential process or method of 
education, whether Herbartian or other, and it seems to me 
somewhat doubtful to assume that we have at last found a com- 
plete system of pedagogy that is to supplant all that has been 
heretofore supposed to be fundamental in the art. The serious 
defects in the psychology of Herbart have led some of the 
thoughtful advocates of his system of pedagogy to claim that an 
acceptance of his pedagogy does not involve an acceptance of his 
psychology, but the fact is Herbart’s system of pedagogy is based 
on his psychology, and so a rejection of the latter removes the 
basz’s on which the former rests, Instead of his system of peda- 
gogy, you have left only elements which may be utilized, fruitful 
suggestions, but the system as such is in fragments, I recognize 
valuable principles of teaching in what is known as the Herbar- 
tian pedagogy, and one of these is the proper blending and unifi- 
cation of subjects of instruction. This is not exclusively Herbar- 
tian, but his system gives the principle a new emphasis. But the 
process is clearly most feasible in primary instruction, and even 
here it has its obvious limitations. 1 did not understand Miss 
Arnold last evening even to hint that the blendings, which she so 
admirably pointed out as desirable in primary instruction, is pos- 
sible or feasible in higher grades. | Even in the primary school, 
the method is in danger of leading to factitious and superficial 
blendings, It is evident that what may be feasible in this respect 
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the first two or three years of school may not be desirable, even 
if practicable, in higher grades. The primary school, the gram- 
mar school, the high school, and the college have each their char- 
acteristic phase of instruction, and the same method can not be 
used throughout the course. As we go up in the grades, there 
is an increasing differentiation of studies until only incidental 
blendings in closely allied subjects, is possible in the same exer- 
cise, and, in the university with its special courses, differentiation 
reaches its maximum, This shows that the so called “concen- 
tration” is, at best, only a phase of a true course of instruction 
and a diminishing phase. In all grades above the primary, cor- 
relation, not concentration, is the determining principle, and, even 
in primary grades, all subjects cannot wisely be united in the 
same exercises. Certainly there is no one method for all classes 
and grades of pupils. 

“ Dr. Harris is clearly right, as it seeins to me, in his views as to 
the proper meaning of the ‘Correlation of Studies." He uses 
the term, not only in its scientific, but in its recognized pedagogic 
sense. Concentration is a different process, and should receive 
separate consideration. ‘The attempt to use the terms coérdina- 
tion, correlation, and concentration interchangeably as synony- 
mous introduces confusion into pedagogic discussion. 

“I desire to add that the principles recently presented under 
what is called concentration seem to me to lead to the one con- 
clusion that every child must be taught as an zudzvidual, and 
so by himself, and hence all attempts at class instruction are fu- 
tile and unscientific, and must be abandoned. Individual in- 
struction can alone meet the conditions assumed to be essential 
by the Herbartian theory as explained by its advocates. What 
does this inyolve? What becomes of the schocl as such? 

“ There have been many scholars since the flood—scholars who 
have honored learning and widened its domain. How were they 
produced? Not certainly by any one method, and surely not by 
“concentration.” These hosts of scholars and thinkers can not 
be accounted for on any such assumption, for they were produced 
under very unlike methods of elementary education. The history 
of school training shows that we are not shut up to a diet of ped- 
agogic hash on the one hand, or to one of baked beans on the 
= The child has some power of appropriation and assimi- 
ation,” 


New York. 


MILITARY INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOLS, 


The friends of the movement to encourage military instruction 
in the public schools are anxiously awaiting the fate of Senator 
McMahon’s bill creating the “ American Guard.” The“ Guard ” 
is to consist of such boys over eleven years who are regular pupils 
in the public schools in the state as may be enrolled by the prin- 
cipals, with the approval of the local authorities. The company 
and battalion divisions are to be substantially the same as those 
of the state national guard, the principal of the school command- 
ing the battalion, The young soldiers are to be annually inspected 
by the inspector-general’s department and provided by the state 
with such books of instruction, record blanks, unitorm caps, 
wreathes and letters for caps, state buttons, officers’ swords, col- 
ors, drums, fifes and bugles, arms and equipments as shall be au- 
thorized by the governor, to be issued by the chief of ordnance. The 
sum of $100,000 is appropriated for the purposes of the bill. The 
Grand Army is particularly interested in the passage of the bill. 
A delegation from New York, Brooklyn, and Albany posts had a 
hearing at Albany recently before the finance committee of the 
Senate. It was stated that in the public schools in New York 
city from 7,000 to 10,000 boys were now being drilled so that 
they would parade on Decoration day. In all the schools the 
teachers had found that it was a benefit to the boys physically 
and mentally, and a great aid to discipline. It created a manly 
Spirit, an upright bearing, hab ts of attention, neatness, obedience, 
and order. It placed the poor and the rich on the same level, and 
helped to abolish class distinctions. The spirit of patriotism 
— it created in the children was a great advantage of the 
State, 

No opposition was expressed by any of the members of the 
legislature in regard to the subject, but serious difficulty will be 
experienced in regard to the appropriation. 


New York City. 


The work on the new grounds of Columbia college on Cathe- 
dral Heights is making steady progress and the erection of build- 
ings will soon begin. The two buildings of the medical depart- 
ment at Fifty-ninth street and Amsterdam avenue, provided for 
by a gift of $350,000 from the Vanderbilt brothers, will be com- 
pleted by the opening of the next session of the college, on Octo- 
bez 1. Work on the addition to the Sloane maternity hospital of 
the medical department is rapidly nearing completion. This 
building is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Sloane and will cost 
$250,000, 

THE JOURNAL has learned that the pioneer school in the military 
training movement in the city was No. 66 at Kings Bridge. 
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There, in 1888, was started a drum corps, followed a few months 


later by the formation of a uniformed company. Military drill was 
made part of the daily program, including the “ setting uo” drill, 
each boy having fifteen minutes of this every morning under ca- 
det officers, the whole béing supervised by a teacher. Mr. J. W. 
Davis, recording secretary of the society of pedagogy, is the prin- 
cipal of the school. 


Mr. Arthur T. Seymour, who contributed a helpful, suggestive 
article to THE JOURNAL last week, has been invited to address 
the teachers of Westchester county, on Saturday evening, March 
23, on “ I]lustrated School Work.” 


Professor Peter H. Vander Weyde, a well-known scientist, died 
last Monday at his home, No. 82 Clinton Place, New York city. 
at the age of eighty-two years. He was born in Nymegen, Hol- 
land, in 1813, and was graduated from the Royal academy at 
Delft. He was a scientific writer and teacher in Holland. In 
1849 he came to New York and was graduated from the New 
York university medical college in 1856, and practiced medicine 
until 1859, when he was appointed professor of physics, chemis- 
try, and higher mathematics at the Cooper institute. He was 
also professor of chemistry in the New York medical college. In 
1864 the chair of industrial science was created for him at Girard 
college, Philadelphia. This professorship he resigned a few years 
later, and returning to New York became editor of the Manu/fac- 
turer and Builder, a scientific journal. He made many inven- 
tions which were patented, and contributed much to various pe- 
riodicals. 


March and April Meetings. 


March 28-30.—Southeastern Nebraska Educational Association at Beat- 
rice. Geo. R, Chatburn, Lincoln, president. 

April 3-5.—North Nebraska Teachers’ Association at Norfolk. Miss C, 
C,. White, Wayne, president. 

April 4. Southeastern Wisconsin Teachers ’Association, at the State Nor- 
mal school, Miiwaukee. 

April 4-5.—Central Nebraska Teachers’ Association at Aurora. 
J. K. Stapleton, Lexington, sec’y. 

April 4-6.—Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association, at North Vernon, 
H. P. Leavenworth, Mt. Vernon, Ind., Pres'’t. 

April 16-18. Thirty-fourth annual meeting of Ontario Educational Asso- 
ciation and second meeting of the Dominion Educational Association. 
c April 18, 19, 20. Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ Association, at Sioux 

ity. 

Western Nebraska Teachers’ Association at Sidney, the last week in 
April. 

June 27, 28, 29 —New York University Convocation at Albany. 

July 1, 2, 3.—New York State Teachers’ Association at Syracuse. 

National Educational Association at Denver, in July. 


Supt. 


Summer Schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Martha’s Vineyard Summer School at Cottage City, 
Mass. Beginning July 8, continuing five weeks. Dr, W. A. Mowry, Hyde 
Park, Mass., President, 

ILLINoIs,—Cook County Normal Summer School, Chicago (Englewood) 
Ill. Three weeks, July 15-Aug. 3. Wilber S. Jackman, manager, 6916 
Perry avenue, Chicago. 

New YorK.—The Mid-Summer School at Owego, N, Y., July 15-Aug. 
2. Address Geo. R. Winslow, Binghamton, N. Y. 





The National Summer School at Glens Falls, N.Y. Three weeks. Be- 
ginning Tuesday, July 16, 1895. Sherman Williams, Manager. 
University of Michigan Summer School. July 8-Aug. 16. Address 


James H, Wade, Sec’y of University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Connecticut Summer School for Teachers at Norwich, July 8-26, Ad- 
dress Chas. D. Hine, Hartford, Sec’y. 

University of the City of New York. Summer courses will be given in a 
new building of the undergraduate college at University Heights, New 
Yerk City, beginning July g-Aug. 17. (Mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
biology, experimenta! pyschology, theory and practice of teaching.) Henry 
M. McCracken, LL.D., Chancelior, L. J. Tompkins, Registrar. 

OunI0.—Summer School of Western Reserve University at Cleveland 
Jluy 1-27. Address Prof. H. E. Bourne, Station B, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Some Reasons 


Why Teachers Should Select the Nickel Plate Route for their Tnp to Den- 
ver in July. 

ist.—Because it will have the Lowest Rates. 

2d —Because it will give unexcelled service—vhich will include special 
trains, with through sleeping car to Denver, without change. Its dining 
cars and buffet service is unsurpassed, and its meal stations serve the best of 
meals at lowest rates. 

3d.—Because it will give you side trips to Chautaugua Lake and Niagara 
Falls without extra charge, on your return trip. 

4th.—Because it runs along the shores of beautiful Lake Erie with its 
cooling breezes and delightful scenery, passing through the famous ‘‘ Grape 
Belt” of Chautauqua and “ Gas Belt” of Indiana, the beautiful cities of 
Erie, Cleveland, Fostoria, and Ft. Wayne, the Summer Resorts of Green 
Springs, and many other noted places. 

5th.—Because special efforts will be made by the Nickel Plate Road for 
the comfort, convenience, and pleasure of the Teachers on this trip ; and 
its Jow rates and excellent service should designate it as the Oficial Route. 

For all information call on the nearest ticket agent, or address F. J. 
Moore, General Agent, 23 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Every one now needs the great blood purifier, Hood's Sarsararilla. It 


builds up the system. 








New Books. 


To Maynard’s Modern French Texts has been added Za 
Poudre aux Yeux, a comedy by M. M. Eugene Labiche and 
Edouard Martin. Edited by Arthur H. Solial, A.M., instructor 
in French at the West Division high school, Chicago. It his 
been most carefully annotated so that the interest of the book may 
not be shattered by idioms and phrases strange to the student. 
In addition a vocabulary has been added in which the exact 
meanings of the words as used in this play are given. (Maynard, 
Merrill & Co, New York.) 


Elements of Physics, by S. P. Meads, Oakland high school, 
California, is designed as an elementary text-book by which pu- 
pils may be grounded in the rudimentary principles of physics, 
and thoroughly familiar with the laws of matter. The author 
has endeavored to present the leading principles and facts of the 
science in such a way that young students may understand them 
and acquire a love for the study. 

Among the subjects treated are general and specific properties 
of matter, density and specific gravity, accelerated and retarded 
motion, static and current electricity, magnetism, fluids, light, 
heat, and sound. The experiments are, many of them, easily 
performed with simple apparatus, and they are suggestive of 
others which the teacher can readily arrange with the help of his 
pupils. In connection with the presentation of principles, some 
very interesting facts are evolved touching objects in familiar use, 
such as the telephone, electric bells, magnet, barometer, tele- 
scope, phonograph, etc. The book is intended for secondary 

Schools or might be used very pr: fitably in private study. The 
questions at the end of chapters are very helpful, the typography 
good, and the illustrations numerous. (Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Boston. 12mo. 288 pp. Introductory price, 72 cents.) 


An Asthma Cure at Last. 

European physicians and medical journals report a positive cure for 
Asthma, in the Kola plant found on the Congo river, West Africa. The 
Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New York, are sending free trial 
cases of the Kola Compound by mail to all sufferers from Asthma, who 
send name and address on a postal card. A trial costs you nothing. 
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Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price, 30c. a year, 


Siam and the Siamese. 


About a year and a half ago the French made an excuse for 
opening a quarrel with the Siamese and in the end succeeded in 
extending the French possessions to the left bank of the Mekong 
river. Thus were the Siamese deprived of a large slice of terri- 
tory and the power of the nation thereby greatly reduced. Still it 
remains an important kingdom ; the greatest, in fact, in this great 
Asiatic peninsula. 





CHULALONGKORN I., KING OF SIAM. 


The people are usually classed as Mongolians, though there is 
evidence that there is a strong mixture of Aryan blood, Their 
language contains many Sanskrit words, combined with Chinese 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 312.) 











Rooms. 


Sound-proof 
and Air-tight. 


In Various Woods. 


Made also with 
Blackboard 
Surface. 


These partitions are 
a marvelous conve- 
nience, easily oper- 
ated, very durable, 
and do not get out of 
order, 
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ROLLING PARTITION, 


Atso WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. 


THE STANDARD FLOOR FOR S°HOOLS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. Composed of Wood blocks. cemented and 
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WITH BLACKBOARD SURFACE. 


in various kinds of wood. 


keyed to concrete foundation, forming a solid and immovable structure through which no dampness or foul air can penetrate and no disease germs or filth can 
be secreted. Firer esisting, noiseless, and warm to the feet. Can be laid in a variety of patterns in different kinds of wood, Very handsome in appearance 


and everlasting 


JAS. GODFREY WILSON, Patentee and Manufacturer, 74 West 23rd Street, New York. 
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NATURE STUDY HELPS. 
eMATiVe TREES. A study for School and Home. By L. W. Russett, Providence, 


lustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly ————— with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet 


This little book is 
about our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. 


By CLaraspet GILMAN, 


The author has given in this book the outlines of what she has found it practicable to attempt 
with children. Each “lesson” isin two parts,—one in large print, consisting of statements of chil- 
dren’s observations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit 


directions to the teacher and additional facts 
materials, specimens, etc., are to be used, where such materials may be 


nature, and such a result has been the author's aim. 


COMMON ANIMAL FORMS. New ana revised edition. 
Boards, Fully Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 
Spovccccceseocesecceeceseseceseeeee CO 


esigned to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 


These directions instruct the teacher as to what 
procured, and how they 
should be handled. Simple outline drawings are provided, whick can be copied easily upon the 
blackboard. The book helps a teacher to establish her pupils in habits of careful observation of 


How to better himself financially 
is a question the teacher will often 
debate. A good plan is for him to 
write to Mr. Herbert S. Kellogg, 
Manager of the N. Y. Educational 
Bureau, No. 61 East Ninth St., N. Y. 
for advice. It will cost him nothing 


‘and may lead to a better position. 
Mr. Kellogg has successfully sup- 
plied a large number of teachers 
with good, paying positions. His 
careful selection brings him yearly 
an increasing number of responsible 
e positions to fill. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION “woctex*" |TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 


Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 


1 ded nts Sellii 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, =VERETT 0. FISK &| sitrenting of school property. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. E. MIRIAM COYRIERE,; 





































































Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C. : - 
’ 7o Fifth os Ling ts ¥.3 ' 420 pps Builaing, Minneapolis, Minn. ; age Pat Avenue, cor, 20th St, _ Naw York City 
106 Wabas venue, icago, Ill. ; 131 Third Street, Portland, Ore. ; 
; 32 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 120}4 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. AMERICAN AND FOREICN 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY | ersse sets ctssecemneee 











Teachers seeking pocinne and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2@ CoO., ernesses, for every department of Jamgractiam, csseah- 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’ld’ ¢ mends good schools to parents. Call on or ress 
: 4 g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should . CENCENNATS. C=O. Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
™ 5 American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 
s B D York 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ®25ton ana 35 Union Seunres Now Yor 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. T te | aoner an, or Saas location, adfeese 
; eachers’ Co-operative Association, 
Business Ofhces: 1 10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. | Ave., , ge OrviLte baawen Manager. 








ALBANY TEACH ERS’ AGENCY. An Agency is valuable in proportion to its 


i i ly b 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists| of vacancies and hat a cen But if it 


Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. tells you about them is asked to recommend 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers ts invited. a teacher and recommends Recommends 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y.| you, that is more. Ours 








) 1oth YEaRn C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
PE A A EDUCATION B AU, Does business in all the States. ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
L. B. LANDIS, Mawnacer,| We are already well advanced with this year’s registry. We 
(C) 205 N. 7th Street will be called upon to fill from 2000 to 3000 vacancies in the various Oldest and best known in U. S. 
2 7 grades and need a large number of competent teachers, Register Established 18 
ALLENTOWN, PA. stablished 1855. 


now, and get the benefit of the full season. 
g 211i Wabash Avenue, Soe ee eS 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS AGENC + J CHICACO ILL. ] Teachers Co-operative 
Established 1887. Teachers located in ’94, 376. Vacancies direct from employers. Teachers Wanted! Association, 6084 Wood- 


Teachers personaliy recommended. New circulars give full information. Address lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 
Cc J. ALBERT, Manager 




















to be looking after that ‘*better position” for next fall. Every Reader 

4 IG bey Til M How to get it? THE New YorK aenereeenn, of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
BUREAU has best facilities, and is most favorably known | teachers’ help, should send a card asking 

among the educators and employers of teachers, because here are registered live, progressive teach-| for it. It will tell you how to save time 

ers; andt his Bureau cordially recommends them. This Bureau has been asked to furnish can-| and labor, have a better school, and get a 

didates for positions paying $5000 a year down, Forms for stamp. Remember this name and | larger salary next year. 


address : s E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 61 East Ninth St., N. Y 


THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


3 SOMERSET STREET, (ROOM 5), BOSTON, MASS. 





This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for teachers of every grade 
and from every State and Territory, and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager, he has secured to its 
members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

Ten teachers have been elected from this Bureau, the current year, in one New England city, viz.: Grammar 
(male), $2000; Grammar (male), $2000; Grammar imale), $2000; three Manual Training (males), 
$3000; Sciences (male), $1600; Elocution and Physical Culture (female), $600; Primary (female), $900; 
Kindergarten Critic (female, $750; Domestic Sciences (female), $1100, Aggregate Salaries, $11,950. 

Dr. Orcutt, Fairhaven, Mass., Sept. 19, 1894. 

I desire to express to you the gratitude of our committee for your success in selecting and engaging the four teachers you have sent us, Your judg- 
ment is unerring: each teacher so eminently fills the requirement. We made no mistake in placing the matter - carte 6/anche—in your hands; and for the suc- 


cess of the past we shall be only too glad to ask your assistance in the future, assured that your selections will not disappoint us. 
Cordially yours, Cc. C. Cunpatt, M.D., Chairman, S. C. 
My Dear Dr. Orcutr:— Fuirhaven, Mass., Dec. 10, 1894. 
_ You see I come again for another teacher, which proves conclusively that we are pleased and satisfied with the others you sent us. All four of them 
are exceptionally good, and doing work worthy of the commendation they receive from both the superintendent and committee. E 
I enclose signed contract for another teacher. Engage the teacher you are satisfied with for me, and fill the name blank, and I shall then know just 
the teacher I want is coming. Cordially yours, C.'C. Cunpatt, M.D., Chairman School Committee, 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon . - 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


= SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —1595 


JANUARY I, (895. 
Assets, $15,653,366.60. Liabilities, $14,509,694.31. Surplus, $1,143,672.29. 


If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
Send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘* ESTIMATE” 
but a “‘sTATEMENT” showing the exact values in ¢ash and paid up insurance which would who are 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 
was born on the day of in the year . UNEMPLOYED 


Shy Stans te .| gr those who Vacation Work 


can secure a desirable engagement by addressing 
AGArOSS 1S ten ennnnncnnnnnncnnncnnnnnnnnnnnnn ©. B. BEACH & CO., Lakeside Bldg., Chieage. 





AGENTS $754 WEER 

AT HOME, 
using or selling PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Themot- 
ern method, used in all factories 
to plate new goods. Plates gold, 
silver, nickel, etc, on watches, 
si jewelry, table-ware, bicycles and 
all metal goods; fine outfits for 
agents; different sizes; always 
ready; no battery; no toy; no 
experience; no limit te plating 

; & great money mak r 


“4 i eed od; 
W.P. HARRISON & CO. Clerk No. 15. Columbus. Ohin, 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 310.) 


elements. The Siamese are smaller than the Chinese, with yellow 
or olive complexions, black, oblique eyes, and black hair, which 
is usually all shaved off except a bunch on top of the head that 
looks like a shoebrush. 


Siam is called by its people Muaug Thai, “the kingdom of the 
free,” free from the superstitions of the Brahmans. The word 
Siam is trom a Malay word meaning brown. Buddhism is the 
national religion, and it has obtained an extraordinary hold on the 
people. There are said to be 20,000 or 30,000 priests in Bangkok 
alone. Many of the temples are grand and beautiful. The priests 
go about begging and the people think it their duty to give them 
ood—usually rice. In return everyone has a right to go to the 
temples and demand food ; no one need starve in Bangkok. 


One of the peculiarities of Buddhism is that it enjoins kindness 
to all animals, as they are thought to be inhabited by the souls of 
the dead. White animals are especially sacred, as they are be- 
lieved to be inhabited by the souls of those who have lived noble 
lives. The white elephant is thought to possess the soul of some 
king or hero. Therefore when one is found there is great rejoic- 
ing ; he is placed in a splendid stable and given the best of care 
and of fare as long as he lives. 


The Siamese are not a very energetic race ; nearly all the busi- 
ness and commerce of the country is in the hands of the Chinese. 
The Laos, or Shans, in the northeastern provinces are engaged 
principally in raising rice and fruits. 

The national vice is the chewing of the betel-nut. As the 
saliva is of a reddish color, strangers are apt to think that people 
who are chewing this are spitting blood. A love for music is 
noted among all classes, and also for display andceremony. The 
reception by the king used to be a very solemn affair, accompanied 
by numerous prostrations and obeisances. 

The present king, Chulalongkorn I., has introduced the Euro- 
pean way of receiving Europeans. He is an enlightened mon- 
arch, speaks English readily, and is desirous of extending the 
commerce of Siam with foreign lands. He wears his hair in the 
European fashion and on ordinary occasions dresses as they do, 
as may be seen by his portrait. During great ceremonials he 
wears the dress characteristic of Siamese royalty. He has ruled 
since 1868, 


Bangkok his capital, is one of the most peculiar cities in the 
world. The houses are built on rafts along the banks of the river 
for miles, As there are numerous canals leading off from the 
river on each side and as the principal mode of conveyance in the 
city is by means of boats, it is often called the “ Venice of the 
East.” The houses back from the river are built on piles. The 
land streets are crooked, narrow, and not very clean. 
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The Knout Abolished in Russia. 


An imperial edict has been issued abolishing the use of the 
knout in the infliction of punishment. Hitherto the peasant 
have been completely at the mercy of the local judges. The pub- 
lishing of the edict is due tothe fact that it was shown to the 
czar from statistics that within the last ten years 3000 persons 
convicted of petty thefts have died from the effects of the knout, 





A Newspaper One Hundred Years Old. 


Only a few newspapers in this country, or any other, can boast 
of a continued existence of one hundred years. Among these 
few is the Lancaster, Pa., /ntelligencer. The centennial anpi- 
versary was celebrated by the publication of an extra number of 
forty pages on March 9, ably edited and fully illustrated, 
A striking and interesting feature of this edition is the reproduc- 


tion of ancient pages in fac-szmiie, illustrating the news of a: 


century. This gives one a lively idea of the improvements made 
in typography and in the methods of collecting and presenting 
news. Many interesting facts in the history of Lancaster are 
also given. May the /ntelligencer live to celebrate its second 
centennial ! 


What the Government Costs. 


According to Congressman Sayres, the appropriations made by 
the last three Congresses are as follows : First session of the fiifty- 
first (Republican) Congress $494,456,248.65; second session, $541,- 
223,861.29; total, $1,035,680,109.94. First session of the Fifty-sec- 
ond congress (Democratic) $507,600, 188.71; second session, $519,- 
504,359.21: total $1,027,104,547.92. First session of the fifty-third 
Congress (Democratic) , $492,230,685.03; second, $498,108,006,01 ; 
total, $990,338,691.04. The appropriations of the Fifty-third are 
$36,765,856.88 below the Fifty-second and $45,341,418.90 below 
the Fifty-first Congress. Congress dealt liberally with the navy,pre- 
viding oe two battle ships, six gunboats, and three torpedo boats, 





Antitoxine Saves Many Lives. 


Dr. Escherich of Gratz, Austria, reports that out of eighty- 
seven cases of diphtheria he used antitoxine in fifty-one —all that 
were severe— and only five of these patients died. This mortality 
of 9.8 per cent. is reduced to 4.1 per cent. if three cases which 
were moribund when first seen are not included. He believes that 
the mortality in cases of diphtheria, uncomplicated with other 
disease, taken in the early stages of the disease may be reduced to 
zero. At the charity hospital, Lyons, the death rate in diphtheria 
cases has been reduced from 50 to 19.23 per cent. The use of 
antitoxine is steadily spreading in the United States. 





DRY GOODS. 





Another Importation 


Rich Crepons 


Just added to the Crepon Department, a 
large foreign purchase of the most elegant 
types in these singularly fashionable fab- 
rics. 

Crepons crinkled in plaids, stripes, and 
pretty clouded effects. 

Film Crepons—Just out. 

Rippled Crepons, in a line of beautiful 
spring colors. 

In our Scotch section we are showing 
the most extensive assortment of Spring 
Tweeds and Dress Cheviots; many of these | 
are intermingled with silk—Knots, balls, 
and flecks of bright color. 

Several specials are listed for this week. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & lith STREET. 





NEW YORK. 


| NEW YORK. 


Cinold 
Constable & Co. 


Spring Novelties. 


COTTON DRGSS FABRICS, 


“DAVID AND JOHN ANDERSON’S ” 


celebrated 


ZEPHYRS. 


Plain, Check, Stripe and Plaid. 
Plain and Fancy Piques. 


Printed Dimities. 
Crepes, Crepons, 


Plisse Fabrics, 
Striped Batistes. 


Printed Organdies. 
White & Col’d Dotted Swiss. 


Broadwary & 19th St 





Quickens 

The Appetite 
Makes the 
Weak Strong. 


AYERS 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 
Sarsaparilla 
Has Cured 

Others 


And Will Cure You. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for Coughs. 
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Woman’ 

oman s Beauty. | 
o, Aug. 31, 1 > am 

Crome people seem to 6 - 

think that a tonic is mi’ 

only necessary when ( 

they have rua 00s 

"ea toc 
~ La ng This is in- 


G 


sician says, “ & 
Mall, drink that which 
is nourishing and en- 
ergy-giving. I know 
of nothing which an- 
swers this purpose bel aa 


Tonic. igh 

cially, es 

Malt Extract a splen- 14 

did tonic to build up £7 \Y 

their systems, chang- | v 

ing that weary, tired °*5 ™" 

feeling to one of energy and activity, giving them 

strength, both physical + mental. to bear those 

nd and one exacting household cares, 

— W. HANNA, M.D. 
Life, vivacity and beauty result from its use. Sold by 

druggists. Books Free. Mention this paper and address, 


PABST, Milwaukee, Wis. 











ASK FOR THE 
New Japanese Perfume 


MAT-SU-KI-TA 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
of 177 New Bond Street, London, 


Have much pleasure in introducing to their Amert- 
can clientele their latest perfume 


MAT-SU-KI-TA. 


“Tt is a perfume with 
“q subtle insinuating 
“charm that_cannot be 
“described. Its name is 
“Matsukita, a fairy 
“name initself, redolent 
“of the fragrance of 
“flowers.” 

New York Observer. 














We heartily commend 
it toall lovers of the 
celebrated 


Crab-Apple Blossoms }: 


AND 
Crown Lavender Salts, 
80 popular all over the world. Sold Everywhere. 














A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, :MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Patch- 






De es, Rash and 
fw Skin Diseases, 
weet” . aandevery blem- 
=e LS ish on beauty ; 
el 1) and defies detec 
=kEeQSS Xj} tlon. On its vir 
Fo. OF tues it has stood 
Side the test of 46 
& BEAS ears—no other 

2 FI as—and is 80 


harmiess we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accep no coun- 
te: feit of similar 
name. The dis 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 
hautton (a pa 
tient): “As you 
lad ws will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmless of ail ~~ preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfinous hair without in 
jury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 8., Canada and Europe. 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 

Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Keward for 
trrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


$, & HEAD. NOISES CURED 
Tt gas arte 





Invisible 
rd. Successful w! 
aly by F. Hiscox, 863 B’way, N.¥. Write for beok 





ECZEMA, PIMPLES, MOLES, 
. H. Woodbury Der al Institute, Ch lain B’ld’g, 


Skin Diseases and Facial Blemishes removed. Regula: 
ix Chicago. Branches in New York, Boston, Phils., St. 





New Books. 
L. Prang & Co., Boston, are noted for 
the excellence of their art publications but 
this year they have surpassed themselves 
in the production of Easter Cards, Books, 
and Booklets. They are noted for beauty 
of design, exquisite taste in the combina- 
tion of colors, and excellence of execution. 
The growing custom of sending Easter 
offerings to friends will be greatly aided by 
such publications as these. The one who 






call for 





could not find something to his taste in the Bias 
great number and variety of cards of this 
firm would be very difficult to suit indeed. | Velveteen 


Among the handsomest of these booklets | s saa is 

is a poem, “ The Shadow of the Angel,’’ | Skirt Binding. 
by Ernest Warburton Shurtleff. The sub Then LOOK forthe letters ‘°S.H.& M.” on the 
ject matter of the poem is based wholly on | label, and take no other, no matter what the clerk may 
the foundations of the Christian faith, and | ““¥™ 
the printing, illustrating, and make up of | 
the book are worthy of the sentiments and | 
thoughts expressed. The musical and pic- 

torial verse, calling to mind Bible scenes, | 
will be greatly enjoyed. Another hand- | 
some little Easter gift is called ‘“‘ Deep-blue | 
Violets,” and is by Katherine L. Connor. | 
It consists of several cards bound together | 
by a delicately tinted ribbon, on each of 

which are violets and selections from well- 

known authors, 


The devices of young people for obtain- 
ing amusement are exceedingly numerous 
and ingenious, as one may see by looking 
over the pages of the volume of Plays and | 
Games of Little Folks, collected and ar- 
ranged by Josephine Pollard, and illustra- 
ted by Schuyler Mathews. In this about 
every imaginable game of children and 
young people is described, and a large 
number of them have illustrations (all 
colored) that greatly increase the attrac- 
tiveness of the book. It brings back happy 
memories of one’s childhood days to read | 131 W. Sist St., 
of such games as blindman’s buff, conse- | NEW YORK. 
quences, I spy, leap frog, London bridge, | 
proverbs, and other common ones, yet | 
there are many given that are not so com- | 
mon, but just as full of possibilities for | 
amusement. All sorts of out-door sport 
and fireside fun are described briefly and | 
simply, and besides there are many singing | 
games with music. The book is hand- 
somely printed and bound, and should be in 
every household where there are children. 
(McLaughlin Brothers, New York.) 

The most popular if not the greatest of 
Milton’s poems are contained in No. 72 of 
the Riverside Literature Series. These 
are “L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso,” noted 
for the music of the verse, the number 
of pictures they present to the mind, the 
delicate adjustment of sound to sense and 
of sentiment to expression; “Comus,” a 
grand poem in praise of female virtue 
and beauty, and “ Lycidas,” one of the 
greatest elegies in the language. The vol- 
ume contains a biography of Milton, re- 


For sale by all dry goods dealers, 


A set of the *' S. H. & M."' miniature figures show- 
ing the latest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on** How 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 

Address 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 690, N. Y. 
**S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


RECAMIER 
CREAM 


will 
Cure a Bad Skin 
and Preservea 
Good One. 








Apply at Night, 
Wash of 
in the Morning. 


Sample postpaid 
on receipt of 
25 ct 














Brown’s French Dressing 


marks concerning his verse, and numerous iapeatng 
foot-notes. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., —_ 
Boston. 15 cents.) BOOTS and SHOES. 


The study of botany is so vast that one 
is likely to become confused and discour- 
aged unless a good method is employed. 
In recent years a great many books have 
been published dealing with branches of 
the subject. When the student becomes all skin diseases,improving the form, etc. 
familiar with the plants described in one of LADIES Many ladies made beautiful by tollowing 
these books he feels that he has accomp- en eee tL .. =, = 
lished something. The little book by Ed- ONLY. Toilet Co., 132 Boylston St., Boston 
ward Knobel on Ferns and Evergreens of Mass. 

New England, deals with a difficult and at 

the same time a most interesting subject. AN 
It is very hard to identify these graceful 

forms, so slight are the differences, but so 
excellent are the plates and the descrip- 
tions in this volume that the task is made 
comparatively easy. The young botanist 
will find it a most valuable book to possess. 
(Bradlee Whidden, 18 Arch street, Boston. 





A valuable book entitled “‘Seerets of 
FREE the Toilet,’’ containing new receipts, 
sent free, explaining a new method of 
easily producing an exquisite complexion 
TO without paint, powders, or poisonous 
compouanes rational method of curing 





Buy direct from 
MANUFACTURER 
and save all 
Middlemen’s profits, 


your home 
before you pay for 
be same. 


th 
You take no risk, We will send our beautiful cata- 
logue, giving full de- Address us with your 
scription and illus- full address, 
tration of our organs 


BEETHOVEN P. &0. 60. 
P, 0. Box No. 696 Washington, N.J. 











15 days’ trial in | 





Physicians. Consultation free; office or letter. John 
is, Inventor of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Oblong I2mo., paper, net, 50 cents.) 
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Publishers’ Notes. 


The breaking up of winter and the return of 
our old friends, the birds, are reminders that the 
end of the school year 1s* once more at hand. 
Teachers who think of making a change should 
look around for some good reliable agency. One 
of the best is the Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 110 
Tremont street, Boston, and 211 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, One fee registers at both offices. Send 
agency manual, 


Many slaves of the pen are subject to writer’s 
cramp. Is there any means of relief? Thanks 
to this inventiveage, a want no sooner 1s felt than 
active minds are at work to supply it. In this 
case they have given relief to sufferers from this 
most distressing ailment by furnishing the type- 
writer. The freedom of movement required in 
using one of these machines prevents 
the overworking of any particular muscles. 
‘*What machine shall I get ?” is the important 
question that presents itself. 
of good machines, each with its special excellen- 
cies. One that is finding much favor with the 
public is the Smith Premier ; and why? Because 
it has all the essentials of a writing machine 
greatly perfected. The Smith Premier Type- 
writer Co., Syracuse, N. Y., will be glad to send 
to any one requesting it their illustrated and de- 
scriptive catalogue. 


In war it is considered a very good thing if a 
sharp-shooter can get a snap shot at the enemy. 
But this isa bloody and cruel work, not to use 
harsher terms. A much more civilized way to 
make a snap shot is to use a kodak, like the Bul- 
let, a roll film camera that hits the mark every 
time. It shoots twelve times, can be reloaded in 
daylight, and makes a picture 3!¢x3!¢ inches. 
For an illustrated manual send to the Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


The woman who can successfully cut and make 
dresses may well be proud of her aczomplish- 
ment. ‘There are doubtless many who would like 
to learn the art. Such should write to Moody & 
Co., Cincinnati, O., for full description free, by 
mail, of their Improved Tailor System of Dress 
Cutting. They guarantee that any woman of 
ordinary intelligence can easily and quickly learn 
to cut and make any garment, in any style, toany 
measure, for women, men, and children. 


One who has attempted to fit up aschool in accord- 


ance with the demands of the present time knows | 
what a variety of articles it takes, yet the Manhat- | 


tan School and Church Furniture Works, No. 127 
Clinton Place, N. Y., can do it, from the mat at 
the door to ‘‘ Old Glory ”’ on the flag staff. This 
is the only furniture house with a factory in New 
York, so they can fill orders with great prompt- 
ness. They employ the best skilled labor that 
can be secured, manufacturing desks for scholars, 
teachers, and principals, seating of various kinds, 
work benches for manual training, kindergarten 
tables, also pews, pulpits, altar rails, and cabinet 
work of all description. 


The overworked teacher frequently complains of 
nervous prostration and feels the need of some- 


thing to make up for the waste of nervous tissue. | 


In Bovinine will be found the relief sought for. 
It is of great benefit in cases of nervous prostra- 


tion, brain fatigue, loss of appetite, and sleepless- | 


ness. 


‘Do you know that you can have a fifteen days’ 
trial of an organ at your home before you pay a 
cent on it? This is the privilege granted by the 
Beethoven Company, of Washington, N. J. In 
this case also the purchase is made direct from 
the factory and middlemen’s profits are saved to 
the purchaser, 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver,diz- 
ziness, sick headache,bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite,sallow skin,etc., 
when caused by constipation ; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause ofall ofthem. 


Go by the book. Pills 10¢ and 
es¢ a box. Book free at your 
druggist’s or write BF. Allen Ce., 
gs Canal St., New York. 

deppee! sak o more thay (L080 bese 


There area number | 


ciuntinneenaiiea 


It is an old saying that beauty is but skin deep. 
There is much truth in this, as ladies are well 
| aware, and that is the reason why they take such 
extraordinary pains to preserve the complexion. 
Many of them use Recamier Cream, applying it at 
| night and washing it off in the morning; they 
| have found it very beneficial. For imformation in 
| regard to it address Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 131 
West 31st street, N. Y. 








| ° 
| Literary Notes. 
| Ginn & Co. have just issued the Latin Compo- 
| sition Tablet, by B. L. D’Ooge,professor of Greek 
| and Latin in the Michigan State normal school at 
| Ypsilanti. The purpose of this tablet is to lessen 
| the labor of correction and thus make possible 
| the writing of far more Latin; also to point out 
errors without correcting them and thus to develop 
independent scholarship and encourage individual 
research, 


ercises Jrom the English Classics with hints on 
Punctuation and Parsing,by James H. Penniman, 
| instructor in English in the De Lancey School, 
Philadelphia, and author of Common Words Dif- 
ficult to Spell. ; 


The Scribners will issue shortly a uniform library 
edition of the more popular prose works of Rob- 
| ert LouisStevenson. The set will number sixteen 
volumes, comprising romances, short stories, and 
essays, and will be published at a reasonable price 
to meet a popular demand. 


| Several articles which are an outcome of Julian 
| Ralph’s voyage to China, undertaken in the inter- 
| ests of Harpers’ Magazine and Harper's Weekly, 
| will be published in the Magazine during the sum- 
|mer months. The first of the series will be en- 
| titled ‘‘ House-Boating in China,” and will appear 
|in the June Ha~fer’s. In all there will be three 
| articles or more, amply and beautifully illustrated 

trom drawings by C. LD. Weldon, who accompan- 

ied Mr. Ralph to the interesting points in China 
| which are described. 


| ° The memoir and correspondence of Dante Gab- 
riel Rossetti, upon which the poet’s brother is now 
| engaged, will appear towards the end of February. 


All short stories and poems by Rudyard Kip- 
| ling, A. Conan Doyle and other popular writers, 
| are now carefully copyrighted in this country. 


Walter Besant has collected for a volume some 
| of his essays on social topics, the proposed title of 
the book being, 4s We Are; As We May Be, 
Some.of the papers were written many years ago 
for Zhe British Quarterly Review. 


A new edition of that old and standard work, 
which has never been actually rivaled, Chaméers’ 
| Cyclopedia of English Literature,isin preparation. 
| The original editor was the late Dr. Robert Car- 
ruthers, Pope’s biographer. 


| Henry M. Stanley has been writing a book en- 
titled Vy Early Travels and Adventures, in which 

| he gives an account of his two Indian campaigns 
in 1867, including something about Gen. Custer. 


| Tolstoi has written a book on contempt for 
| riches, which, he argues, produce moral and 
spiritual debasement. 


The Danish critic, Georg Brandes, has finished 
a work on Shakespeare, which is to be published 
in German in Paris. 


Wilfrid Ward's biography of Cardinal Wiseman 
| is in the press of the Messrs. Longman. 


| Prof. Richard T. Ely’s Socialism and Social Re- 
| form, which the Messrs, Crowell have in its fourth 
edition, has been officially adopted at Cliautauqua 
in a special course of readings in sociology. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company has ready 7he 
Smallest Dictionary in the World, sc small, in 
fact, that a magnifying glass is required for those 
who read it. The publishers supply this glass in 
a form which provides also a metallic case for the 
book. As the Century Dictionary represents the 
one extreme, so does this represent the other. If 
not the smallest book ever printed, it is probably 
the smallest with the same amount of matter to 
the page. Photography has been called in. 


Macmillan & Co. issue Ancient Rome and Its 
Neighborhood, by Robert Burn, which is condensed 
from ‘‘Rome and the Campagna” and *‘ Old 
Rome,” the results of the latest discoveries having 
been incorporated. 


Another important book in the press of Harper 
& Bros. is Zhe American Congress, by Joseph 
West Moore. In this the great American states— 
men, as well as the measures advocated by them, 
are portrayed, and the causes and consequences of 
federal legislation treated. It tells of all the nota- 
ble legislative and political transactions in the 
growth and development of the Republic up tothe 
present time, 





D. C. Heath & Co. have recently published a | 
valuable little book entitled Prose Dictation Ex- | 


Whole 


amily Helped 


“My husband was 
troubled with Rheu. 
matisma so that he 
could hardly lift his 
hand to his head, and 
also had severe pains 
in his stomach after 
eating. Four bottles 
of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla completely 
cured him. (yr 
son was all run down 
and Hood’s Sarsapa. 
rilla built him up, and 
he gained 15ibs. Our little boy Leon has also 


been given appetite, weight and strength by 
the medicine. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me of 
Erysipelas, whiclt I have had for 15 years and 
which is now entirely driven out of my system. 


Hood’s** Cures 


Since taking Hood’s I am better in every way.” 
Mrs. H. K. JoHNsON, Lyme Centre, N. H. 








Hood’s Pills are a mild cathartic. 25¢, 








THE REASONS WHY 


Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver 
Oil and Hypophosphites ‘is so 
useful in all wasting diseases, 
such as Consumption, Anemia, 
Scrofula, Rheumatism, Bron- 
chitis, and Marasmus and Rick- 
ets in children, is because it 
furnishes to the depleted blood 
the fattening and enriching 
properties of the oil, and to 
the bones and nervous system 
the phosphorescent and vitaliz- 
ing properties of the Hypophos- 
phites, which together nourish 
the body arrest the progress of 
the disease, and commence a 
‘process of repair that finally 
means restored health and vigor. 


Donit be persuaded to accept a substitute! 
Scott & Bowne, N.Y, All Druggists 50c, and $1. 











General Grant lived 





on Bovinine the last 


four months of | his 


life. 


D. L. DOWD’S Hearn Exerciser. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
lete or invalid. Complete gymna- 
sium; takes 6 in. floor room ; Dew, 
scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed 
by 100,000 physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, editors, and others now 
using it Ulustrated Circular, # 
engravings, free. Address D. 1. 
DOWD. Scientific, Physical and Vo- 
cal Culture 9 EF. 14th St.. New York. 
What nook can give 
you most help ip 
’ 


TEACHERS’ AIDS, $sx'scet 32 


ods in Arithmetic, History of ucation, ett, 
Send 6cents. E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 
Ninth Street. New York. 
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A new departure will soon be made by Macmil- 
lan & Co. in the field book entitled Airdcra/t, 
written by Mabel Osgood Wright (Mrs. James 
Osborne Wright), author of ‘‘ The Friendship of 
Nature.” The book will be fully illustrated with 
plates giving in the natural colors an accurate 
view of the birds described inthe text. These 
colored prints will enable people to determine at 
a glance the rough classification of the birds they 
may see about their gardens or along the seashore 
The text gives descriptions and biographies of 
two hundred species, a synopsis of the families to 
which they belong, and a key by which the birds | 
may be identified, either by their color or some 
other visible quality. The book will be of a size 
convenient to carry out of doors. 





In their Anthropological series, the Messrs. 
Appleton | will soon publish a volume on ‘“‘ T he | 
Pygmies” (the small black men of Africa), by | 
the eminent French authority, A. de Quatrefages. | 
The volume has been translated by Prof. Fred- | 
erick Starr. 


The first number of 7he Citizen, a periodical | 
published by The American Society for the Ex- | 
tension of University Teaching, to take the | 
place of its former publications, Oniversity Ex- | 
tension and The Bulletin, which were devoted | 
respectively to articles dealing with the University | 
Extension plan of education, and to University | 
Extension news and announcements, has just 
beenissued. Zhe Citizen will cover the fiell of 
both of the above and contain, in addition, matter 
of more general interest. It will be the exponent 
of the University Extension idea as conceived by | 
the American Society, keeping before the public | 
the final aim of the society’s teaching, which is | 
to make better citizens by making better instruc- 
ted and more thoughtful men and women. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFFCT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





The Century's Life of Napoleon has caught the 
popular fancy in a most surprising way, and 
copies of the magazine have been hard to get un- | 
less purchased within a few days of issue. ‘* With | 
each instalment,” says the Crztic of March 2, 
“the value and thoroughness of the work becomes 
more manifest.” The present revival of interest 
in Napoleon has been only a lucky coincidence 
for 7hz Century, as Professor Sloane's history | 
was projected, and its publication in 1895 decided 
upon, long before there was, even 1n France, any 
unusual interest in the character of Bonaparte, 


The complete novel in the March issue of Z#f- | 
pincott’s is ‘*‘A Tame Surrender,” by Captain 
Charles King. Departing from this author’s | 
usual field, the purely military, it deals with the 
Chicago strike, the riots and their suppression, 
and the loves of a United States lieutenant and a 
high-minded young lady who works a type-| 
writer. It is her ‘‘tame surrender,” after Jong | 
resistance, which gives the tale its title. 


The Brooklyn Eagle has established an educa- 
tional department in its Sunday issue to give 
space to the teachers as a medium for the ex- 
change of views, for model lessons and specimens 
of actual class work. A special feature of this 
department is the weekly publication of selections 
(new and old), suitable for recitation. 


Messrs, Barnes & Co , 56 E. roth st., are mak- 
ing a new edition of their ** History of Europe,” 
by Archibald Alison, abridged in one volume by 
Edward S. Gould, with illustrations. As a his- 
tory the Era of Napoleon, nothing is more 
complete or interesting or permanent in value 
than Alison. This abridgment is pronounced by 
scholars as the best. It is in particularly good 
shape for young people as the style of the abridg- 
ment is most entertaining. 


In Ellis’ School Histor ‘y of the United States 
(Werner Co,), the author makes the decisive and | 
characteristic’ events of the nation’s life pass be- 
fore the reader’s mental vision with panoramic 
clearness, and with a keen and correct apprehen- 
sion of the causes that led to them. It is one of 
the most beautiful books, mechanically, ever pub- 
lished for school use ; it strikes high-water mark in 
the fine art of book- -making, 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
he and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
_ Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. } 


600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
odern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, | 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Youcan 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
&Co., Proprietors. 


| ess than cost. 


Pears 


soap brings | ; 
health and 
the color of 
health 


many a sal- 


to 


low skin. 











; by return mail, full descriptire 
FREE cccsc: or of Moody’s New 
"s Improved 

Tailor System. or reat Cutting. 
vised to date. These, only, are the 
genuine Moody Tailor Syeteme, 


garment, in any style, to any measure, 
for ladies, men and children. Gar- 
ments guaranteed to fit perfectly with- 
out trying on. Agents Wanted. 


MOODY & CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 
Post Office Box, 1537. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry know 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 


| now offer reasonable prices as conmiatons with first 


class workmanship. ESTABLISHED | 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St., N.Y. 


\iemmanioniantenenetentanientantantetet 4 


+r _ —_ 
LADIES 


HOW ARE YOUR 


‘ CHINA CLOSETS? Guin Chasers? 
:f 





daha ddd Ad SB. 


cracked, Hy unsuited ae: setting off a 
spotless table-cloth ? 
4 plenish it FREE. 
Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 
4 and ruin your health, when you 
4can get the best at cargo prices? 
PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea » 
and ‘Loilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 
Lamps, W atches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile 
Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives. and Forks, Tumblers, 
4 Goblets, given to Club Agents. 


(00D INCOMES made by getting 
orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking “— 
der and Spices. Work for all. 
lbs. of Fine Teas by mail or S.... > 
q for $2.00; charges paid. % Ib. 
sample of Good Tea by mail on 
receipt of this ‘‘ad” and 15c. postage rp 
stamps. Headquarters in U.S. for 
4 Pure Teas, Coffees, Extracts, Baking 
Powder and Spices. 
Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) la 
4 FREE to all Patrons. For full > 
¢q particulars, address » 


<The Great Ameriean Tea Ch, 


> 81 & 38 Vesey Street, 
4 P. 0. Box 289. NEW YORK. 
vrrvrvrrrrvvryrryryryy 


We will re- 





Musica), far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 


WEST Trot, Rr. “Ts26" 


“ Description and prices on application 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI, O., 


Best Grade Copper and ‘Tin 
School, College & Academy BELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 








TEACHERS’ 


can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 


| catalogue of all the best books and aids 


for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
It is the result of months of 
All important books are ac- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 


vatient labor. 


LIBRARIES. 


curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly ail. [t contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 





$ FREE CURE. 


‘Kidney: 


my 


1893, and Medical Gazette, of Dec., 1892. 
the Hospitals and Physicians of Europe as a sure Spe- 


ALKAVIS is a Positive Cure for Kidney & Urinary 
Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 
nesian shrub, EAVA-KAVA (botanical name: 
Methysticum) 


It is from the new Poly- 
Piper 
described in New York World, Feb. 8, 
Endorsed by 


ure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, Rheuma- 
Diabetes, Bright’s Disease, Brick- Dust de rosits, 


URINARY roa] Disease, Female Complaints, pain in back, etc. 
DISEASES and RHEUMATISM. Sold at Two Dolia sa Bottle. Descriptive Book sent free 


to all. 


We know that ALKAVWIS is a Positive Cure for tuese diseases, and to prove to you its 


Wonderful Effects, and for the sake of introduction, we will send you enough for one week's 


use, by mail, prepaid, FREE. if you are a Sufferer. 


Itisan unfailing cure. A trial costs you 


nothing. Address, The CHURCH KIDNEY CURE CO.,416 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





N, <UES 


8OG0800 


USED ‘EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS IMPORTANT NEW EACHERS! 


=e ie BOOKS. 
PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. The book that is now be 
By Professor Gzorce Trumbutt Lapp, Yale University. 12mo, 224 pages. $1.00 net. ing widely used as a 


FANCIFUL TALES. plementary reader is 


By Frank R. Stockton. Edited for School use by Jutta ExizaseTuH Loncwortuy. Cloth, 135 es. se 
Full-page Illustrations. 50 cents et. A Supplementary Reader for children nine and ten years Teen. THE CENTURY 


THE MAKING OF THE OHIO VALLEY STATES. | 
YOUNG AMERICANS,” 








By Samuet Apams Drake. With Maps and many Illustrations. 12mo, 269 pages. $1.50. | 


HOW THE REPUBLIC IS GOVERNED. It is ‘‘ the story of the Government 





By pees + of lg 7% cents. (Ready Immediately.) Classes in Civil Government will find this | §, Brooks, describing the adventures Of a nlridge 
oe sumabie . bright young people in Washington, and whats 
TEXT-BOOK CATALOGUE FOR 1894-95 NOW READY. | learned there: how the Government was founded, 


| what are the duties of the President, C 
1537157 FIFTH AVENUE, = = - = NEW YORK CITY. | Supreme Court,various departments,—the mek 
| of the flag, etc. /¢ combines a delightful story with 


Tilden’s Grammar School Geography) cients sont eriteanet’ 

(1 g D y ay sna with preface by General Horace Porter, 
treats of Industrial and Commercial pursuits in a degree corresponding to their impor- sctall, with’ special rasea'to ocheels. "dae 
tance in the affairs of life. The shackles of traditionary treatment are thrown off. The 4 sont, ane mye oo reader of this paper, 
study is invested with a new and living interest. The subject becomes more fruitful. The 0 ag Unie ee ong ee 
The old wearisomeness is replaced by lively attention. ry Co., Union Square, New York, 


The recommendations of Hon. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of education, 
and the Committee of Fifteen, are in full harmony with the teaching of Geography as School of Pedagogy 
developed in the works of Dr. Tilden. What man has done in overcoming the obstacles —OF THE— 
of nature in establishing the great routes of commerce, railroads, canals, telegraphs, is of 


prime human interest and importance. The child is held to be more benefited and inter- University of the City of New York, 


ested in knowing what man has done than by learning about the formation of the earth. Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 


; CHANCELLOR. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago.) ise major re veces wthele 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. Pedagogy and Doctor ii Faienee. ores 
- ° ; ; ‘ . . Cc let fessional tion for th 
The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is snitian y heosns cupuluneaieatn gate 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 


The Art Idea in Education ers of higher rank. 


Year begins Oct. 1. Scholarships offered, 


and In Practical Life. Special scholarships for women. 














By JOHN Ss. CLA RK. For catalogue giving full information. Address, 
aaa Sheena SECRETARY, SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
. UNIVERSITY, 
For full information in regard to these and other publications in Art Instruction, Washington Square, N. Y. City. 





address, 







646 Washington St., Boston. 47. 10th St., New York. 151! Wabash Ave., Chicago. a tt 
ALSO 


7 Course in Business 
Law. Postal brings 
full particulars, 

at 





The Prang Educational Company, Stu dy A LEGAL 


The Sprague 


THE TEACHER'S FRIEND Home ss2= en 


Lays the great Bugbear of examinations low. No more throbbing headaches over a bewilder- SHORTHAN oe ~~ Lay nian 
° ° ° E E. oO NG, \. . 

ing mass of names, dates and battles; of sieges, defeats and victories : so hard to learn, so impos- SOF VOLARSE, 

sible to remember. Historia makes the perfect mastering of these a genuine pleasure, and lifts you i# YOU WANT 


above fear of examinations. The secret of entertainment for clubs and social gatherings of intelli- FRENCH BOO KS 
Historia consists of a ’ 


gent young people is solved by this most fascinating of profitable games. 
. 3 <3 7” : . oni . 3 or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
series of five sets of cards—same size as playing cards—each set containing fifty three cards, and ¢ my By = pad en 


being complete as a game and one epoch of American history. The five sets embrace all the epochs aan 7 
and contain over twenty eight hundred questions and answers. A few evenings’ enjoyment and you William R. Jenkins, 











have history at your tongues end. Publisher and Importer, 
To introduce quickly in this state I will send postpaid, to any address, one set fifty-three cards, | 851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 
with full instructions for playing, on receipt of only 25 cents. Order to-day. Address, Catsnemacn entiation. tanatatinmatednl 








W. R. GILLETTE, New Haven, Mich. 
“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” UMVERSITY PUBLISHING C0, 
Educational Publishers, 


ssoost, | The Smith Premier Typewriter, 45-47 ase 10m s., xxw rons. 


: nie . Please send for catalogue and price list. 
All the essential features of a writing machine Correspondence solicited. 


greatly perfected All the imperfections and GRAND TOURto EUROPE 


annoyances of former machines overcome. 
Fotry-three Days’ $250: all expenses. 


The greatest indication of progressive principles| visiting England, France, Switzerland, Germany, 


: : : iti : The Rhine, Belgium, Holland. Other tours including 
in connection with any writing machine. Italy : also Fall Tour te Holy Land, Send for itin- 


eraries, Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 



































Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, | WANTED Gcocrsl Agen ictionury of U. & 


r History” by Prof. Jameson, Needed by every teach- 
Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. er, pupil and tamily. Endorsed by Press and Public. 


29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States. Big pay. Puritan Pub. Co., Boston Mass. 
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